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EVANS AND SALTER ARTISTS AT PLAY 


Almost any day now preparation for and the fulfilling of fall engagements will curtail the vacation time of Amelita Galli-Curci, Tito Schipa, Elisabeth Rethberg and Yehudi 
Menuhin. Having spent an outdoor life this past summer at her home in the Catskills, Mme. Galli-Curci is in excellent physical shape and ready for a busy season. In pictures 
2 and 3 she is shown with her old English sheep dog and about to enjoy a swim. Yehudi Menuhin, boy violinist, spent much of his vacation in Southern France, where he played 
deck tennis (see picture 4) with his merry playmates. In picture 1, Menuhin is shown at the extreme left of the line; second and third from the right are his sisters Yaltah and 
Hepzibah. Late reports bring word of the young artist’s speedy convalescence after an appendix operation. Picture 5 is a snapshot of Elisabeth Rethberg at her Riverdale, N. Y., 
home, where she spent some time before and after her opera seasons at Ravinia Park and in Los Angeles and San Francisco. Tito Schipa and his French wife were photographed 
on their return to Rome after the tenor’s recent South American opera season and are shown here, in picture 6, viewing the city. Schipa will return to America in December 
for his appearances with the Chicago Civic Opera Company and concert engagements. In picture 7 everyone will recognize Lawrence Tibbett, who is always prepared for any occa- 
sion. This head is the work of an amateur artist in Hollywood. 
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(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
West 79th Street, New York 

Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 


212 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Brushwood, 
Waterford, Conn. 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST anno CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 


ORGANIST Address 





MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


All appoi ts by teleph CIrcle 7-1472 








WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





IRENE FREIMANN 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 





IAN McINTYRE 


Voice SpecitaLtist—Wortpd Lecturer— 
PsYCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal Artistry 





Vocal Anatomy—S peech Defects 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 600 W. 122nd St., Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, Ns Circle 7-3121 
OF N. Y. New York 
MRS. L. A. TORRENS we 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
ony -. 113 West 57th St.. New York City 
0 East 19th St., New bod City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-595 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioL_intst—Conpuctor—TEACHER 
Member of American Fm och Available 
for Concerts. 





Sym "A “Orchest a 
3335 Steuben Po RY C. Tel: OLinville 2-8843 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 
CuLtuRE Operatic Coacn 
Bet Canto Metuop 
216 West 99th St., N. Y. el.: Riverside 9-8421 


Voice 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Foundation 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York City 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty Manier of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 


Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 








SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: PEnn. 6-2634 


FRANKLYN W. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Teacher of Organ and Piano 

School of Music, Detroit, Mich 


Gunzburg 


The 


COURIER 


MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 


Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-5828 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 


ConTRALTO AND VocaL INnsrRucTOR 
Bel Canto Method 
Resumes Activities Monday, October 12 
Residence-Studio, London Terrace, 430 W. 24th St., 
New York. Tel. CHelsea 3-1442. Kindly write 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Srupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-9204 





DEANE DOSSERT 


Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 








ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
ees Opera House Bidg., sind Broadway, N. Y 
27 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Teleph : PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1428 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


SEdgwick 3-4344 


Residence Tel., 








WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 

Write for tickets " ¥ 


1425 punter, =e, Opera Studios, 
el: 





PEnn. 6-2634 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 


New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, Orcan anp Harmony Instruction 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz. N. ._ School of Music and Arts, 
310 West 92nd Street. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140, 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Director Mrs. 
and Dramatic 


Carl Fique, Voice, Piano 

Action. F. W. Riesberg, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composi- 
tion. Marian Filmer, Stage and Toe 
Dancing. Bruno Timmermann, Violin 
and Ensemble. 

28 So. Patead, Ave. Brooklyn, N. 

Tel. NEvins 8-3462 








EDOARDO PETRI 
TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER oF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 


COMPOSER 
New York 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American Academy 
Teachers of Singing 
Epwarp JoHNson of 
Opera Co. 
171 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 


of 


Endorsed by Metropolitan 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
Grapuate Courses 
IN Piano Crass Instruction 

A unique and definite contribution to class or private 
teaching, is Mrs. all's PIANO STAFF—which estab- 
lishes instant coordination of the notation of pitch and 
the plano keys. 

Chart and descriptive pamphlet, one dollar 

Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street 

New York City TRafalgar 17-6701 





FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Repertoire—Radio 
Northern Hotel, New 
Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 


JESSIE 


Great York 








S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat ano Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Corenaie Hall, New York 
hone: Circle 7-0951 
MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 









DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 

Alice Neilsen, Lydia Lypkovska 
132 West 74th Street : : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 “Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 


Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: ie West 103rd Street, New York 
Tuesdays 


Phone ACademy 2 2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
York 


MME. 


New 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West $7th Street, New York 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-5420 








PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 














HE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama—Music—Dance 


A Civic Institution (Est. 1914) 
Write for new illustrated catalog 
Seattle 


Washington 








ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 


Fischer Studio Apartments, 








Seattle, Washington 


DR. GEORGE LIEBLING, Mus. Doc., 


Internationally famous Concert-Pianist, 

Composer and Master Teacher. 
“Shelton Apts.” 

1735 No. Wilcox Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


MYE® EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 
168 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 






AN FRANCISCO 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 








LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


N. ¥. 





(paTMan. JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 






STUDIOS 


cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., 





San Francisco 
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CONSERVA- 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 


4 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Katherine Carey, successor to Mrs. Babcock 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Mrs.H.H. A. BEACH 


Com poser-Pianist 
Mail Address: Hillsborough, N. H. 


4 PILLOI 


COMPOSER 
Harmony, Composition, 
rench Classic and 

Studios in New York City 
100 Parkway Road, oo Mi. Be 
or Call. Tel. Bronxville 561 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


concert — TENOR — __ ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and ing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 


Srup10: 915 Camwmorm Hatt, N.Y. Tel Circle 1-3634 
VOICE 


*M ARGOLI CULTURE 


L 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
20@ West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Mous1cat Courier, 113 W. 57th &t., N.Y 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CBLLIST 


Georgien Hotel, Evanston, Iii. 
Telephone: Greenleaf 4100 











Laureate of the Institut 
de FRANCE 





Interpretation in 


Singing 
Modern Repertory. 


Write: 





CHICAGO 




















New York 





MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 
Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West 57th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 
59 East Adams St. 310 Sutter St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed —- 
ows — Cases — All Accessories 


:DILLING 


HARPIST 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 





Management: 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOIC E 


SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
&. Studio 717 Tel.: 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, IIl. 


KARLETON HACKETT 
TEACHER OF eno ll Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
TEACHER OF Piano 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 3rd 8&., N. ¥. C. 
TRafelgar 1-6760 


HADDEN-ALEXANDER 


Ss 
T 
E (or New YorRK AND WELLESLEY) 
L PIANIST—TEACHER 
L 
A 








New York City 
ClIrele 7-0187 





L. i. 














Special MacDowell programs 


New Studio, 2193 8, Overlook Rd., Cleveland Hgts., O 





v SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
= Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
Telephone KHinelander 4-1750 





EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO 
Kpply Stuart Ross, 588 West End Ave., New York 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1181 President %., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. DEcatur 2-5026 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


= KORMENDY 


A Studio: 1109 Lexington Ave., 
D Tel. RHinelander 4-1738 


CAROLINE () WE sing 


New York City. Tel.: SUsq. 7-1040 


ESTHER HARRIS 


CHER OF Many PROMINENT 


TEA 
KIMBALL BUILDING 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Momber of Faculty 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia 


Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 W 
51th St., New York Tel. Clrele f-6816 


WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. PEnn. 6-4897 











Bass-Baritone, 
Concerts and 
Vocal Instruction 


N. Y. C. 





50 W. 67th St., 





PIANISTS 
CHICAGO 











53 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 

















nomex MO W E wiaicne 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung by Martha Attwood, Rafaello Diaz, Marie Siden- 
jus-Zendt and others; Night on the Dunes; Omnipresence; 
Sea Wind. 24 West 87th &.,N. Y. Tel.: SChuyler 4-0225 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 


WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Recent publication: Folk and Master Melodies 
for the Young Violinist. (Schirmer). 
Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfs, a of A famous 


aster laying” 
New York: 817 Steinway Hall “‘Thursdays) 

Stvupros Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut St. > aaron 
Atlantic aa 417 South Windsor A 

TELEPHONES: Circle 1-2916—Locust 5133-—Dial 23-4464 





























Buy From Your Local Dealer 














MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HowesHUSS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Stelnway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
ddress: 144 E. h St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





COURIER 


KR EATOR 


Organist-Director St. Andrew's M. Church, 
t 76th Street, New York ony 
Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings, 
Visiting artists assisting 


MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 29 East 37th St., N. Y. C. Tel. CAI. 5-0497 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
NEW YORK CITY 
304 West 75th St. 








BERLIN 
Bambergerstr 61 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


KALLINI 


TEN 
Philadelphia 
Available for Concerts 


anagement: Standard Booking Office 
Barbizon-Plaze Music Center, 1¢1 W. 58th &., N. ¥. G 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K RAF TT); 


A 
R 
T 
| Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
R 














Chicago 





Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Musie 
Chicago, Ill. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, The Brick Chureh and Union 


Theological Seminary. 
Director of the School of Sacred Music ef Union Thee- 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


a  , 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman Schoo) 
Vocal Coach—Theory ar and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


BUTLER ‘~~. 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel MAin 4-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHeeMan Square Srupios: 160 W. 13rd &., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


TINKER 


353 Angell Pa 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 


Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, 
*hone PRospect 9-3744 


NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Recitats MANAGED PRroGRAMS ARRANGED 
Address: 2374 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 


HARRY FRATKIN 


Violinist — Teacher 
“I can highly recommend him in both capacities.’’—Auer 


wait gfe" 1220—47th St., Tel. Windsor 6-5290 
New York: 267 W. 70th St., Tel. ENdicott 2-2686 


:BENDITZKY 


PIANIST- otis 
2556 Morse Avenue 
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N. Y. 
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October ie 1931 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Joasnact. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
NOW BOOKING SEASON 1931-32 
Mgt.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2447 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
640 Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 


FAY FOSTER 


om) . Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West 11th St, N. Y. City 
MODERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Voice, Italian Bel Canto Method, Piano, Polyphony, 
Harmony, Musical Form and Gregorian Chant. 


Vanderbilt Studios No. 1 Telephone: CAledonia 5-7778 
15 East 38th St., N. Y. C. 9 a.m. to noon and 3 to 6 p.m. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 




















Chicago 


s SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
A Conductor Woman's Symphony Orchestra of Chicago 
4921 N. Sawyer Avenue Chicago. IIl. 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concent VIOLINIST AND TeEACHER—LectuRE RECITALS 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. 

STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 17-8277 








Studio: 610 





MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JoserHINe LuccuEsE, EMILY Day, NaNoy 
MoCorp, HALLIg STILBs, CLAIRE ALCEE, BETO. 
145 West 80th St., New York 
Phone SUsquehanna 7-7763 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
Rodin Studios, 200 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-0684 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
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The Three Choirs Festival 
Smothered in Tradition 


Conservative Programs and Cliquism Criticized—Decreased 
Ticket Sale — New Choral Fantasia by Holst — 
Much Elgar and Vaughan Williams — Mag- 


nificent Choirs but Less Revenue 


GLoucesTEeR, ENGLAND.—The 211th Three 
Choirs Festival—or, to be exact, “Meeting 
of the three choirs of Gloucester, Worcester 
and Hereford”—has passed into history, and 
the unctuous Philistinism of English choral 


music has celebrated its greatest annual 
orgy. The Three Choirs Festival, having 
the longest tradition, draws the biggest 


crowds of all English festivals and enjoys 
the most serious respect. 

It may be recorded at the outset, however, 
that the 1931 festival showed a great falling 
off in popularity. There were 2,000 less 
tickets sold than in 1928 (the last Glou- 
cester meeting) and there were fifty fewer 
stewards (each of whom represents a $250 
contribution to the guarantee fund). 

This may be attributed partly to the bad 
times, for what Ernest Newman called “Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s Symphonie Mélan- 
colique” had just been broadcast from West- 
minster, causing every Britisher to draw 
his belt tighter about ‘his middle. But an- 
other reason is probably the inflexibility, 
stodgy conservatism and professional 
cliquism which has inspired the programs for 
years. Finally, it may not be a bad guess 
to say that even the Englishman’s worship 
of the oratorio as the supreme art form 
and the organ as the king of instruments has 
begun to wane. 

THE Fetters oF TRADITION 


In these festivals tradition goes so far 
that Handel’s Messiah and Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah must be listened to every single year, 
whatever else may or may not happen; 
cliquism is such that virtually all the Eng- 
lish composers on the program represent 
one particular school (two of them having 
six works performed within five days), and 
blind hero-worship cedes to one composer, 
Sir Edward Elgar, the greatest degree of 
attention and the overwhelming influence at 
every festival. 

Finally, there is all the ecclesiastical and 
civic pomp, with maces carried in proces- 
sions, and the all-pervading element of re- 
ligion and charity which alone, according 
to nineteenth century prejudice, could justify 
such a wayward thing as musical art. 
Against the setting of the finest Norman 
architecture in England, the beauty of Gothic 
tracery and the caressing charms of an Eng- 
lish cathedral close with its luscious lawns 
and trees, this atmosphere becomes bearable, 
but it is not conducive either to progress or 
real enjoyment. 

Horst’s CHORAL 

Gustave Holst’s Choral Fantasia, set to 
the text of Robert Bridges’ Ode to Music, 
was the great novelty of the week. It is 
an ambitious work in Holst’s usual elevated 
vein, with a luminous harmonic texture not 
devoid of a cautious modernity. It is used 
for chorus, organ, and an orchestra consist- 
ing only of strings, brass and percussion. A 
solo soprano sings a short prelude and epi- 
logue. The work has certain rugged qual- 


FANTASIA 


ities and is interesting as a study in colorful 
and powerful sonorities. 

The performance, under the composer’s 
direction, was excellent in every respect, if 
one accepts the peculiarly English, somewhat 
flute-like quality of the feminine part of the 
chorus, which in this case also extended to 
the soloist, Dorothy Silk. Gloucester has 
a peculiar pride in applauding Holst’s works, 
for he is a native of Gloucestershire. 

A New Oratorio 


The novelty sonteing second in maportane e 


was A Prophet in the Land by Robin Mil- 


ford, son of an eminent English publisher, 
and still very young. Despite his youth 
(or perhaps because of it), Mr. Milford 


tackles a great subject in a big way. In 
three “acts” filling one entire morning ses- 
sion, he tries to set forth the misery of man’s 
state; his efforts towards happiness; his 
hope of redemption; his destruction of his 
own happiness; the vision of joy in heaven 
and the contrast of present sorrow here on 
earth. 

Here we have youth’s overwhelming ambi- 
tion and its disillusionment, expressed at 
rather tedious length. In writing what he 
frankly calls an oratorio in these cynical 
days, young Milford shows considerable 
courage; but in courting comparison with 
the great oratorio writers from Bach to 
Elgar he “comes a cropper.” The work 
shows talent for lyrical expression, contra- 
puntal competence and good technic in scor- 
ing; but its few genuine bones are held to- 
gether by much imitative cartilage. The 
tendency is that of the English renaissance 
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Chicago Civic Opera Company 


Announces 1931-32 Repertory 


Initial Performance To Be Given on November 2 


Opera Company an- 
season, opening No- 
vember 2, a repertory represent- 
ing the cream of the last four seasons. 
Added to the list of novelties and revivals 
recently made public there will be presented 
a number of works absent from the reper- 
tory for two or more seasons, and many of 
the operas which have proved most  suc- 
cessful with the public of Chicago since the 
organization of the company. 

A questionnaire sent out last spring to 
subscribers, asking among other things for 
a list of operas they would like to hear, 
guided the management to some extent in 
selecting the works to be presented this sea- 
son. In the selections comedy has _ been 
stressed, particularly in the German reper- 
tory, which has been considerably lightened, 


The Chicago Civic 
nounces for its 1931-32 
2 standard 


. Jewess, 


and entertainment values have been given 
important consideration. 

The works to be offered which have been 
absent from the standard repertory for one 
or more seasons include: in Italian, Barber 
of Seville, Boris Godunoff, The Elixir of 
Love, Gianni Schicchi, La Gioconda, The 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Martha, 
Rigoletto, La Tosca; in French, Carmen, 
Don Quichotte, Faust, Louise, and Samson 
and Delilah; in English, Hansel and Gretel. 

Other operas listed, all of them given one 
or more performances last season, are: Aida, 
La Boheme, Madame Butterfly, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and I Pagliacci, Otello, La Travi- 
ata and I] Trovatore (Italian); Mignon 
(French); The Bartered Bride, Lohengrin, 
Die Meistersinger, Der Rosenkavalier, Tann- 
hauser, Tristan and Isolde, and Walkuere. 


Double Premiere to Open 
Stockholm Opera Season 


Many Foreign Artists and Varied Program Announced 


STrocK HOLM, SWEDEN— Many foreign artists 
are scheduled to appear this season at the 
Stockholm Royal Opera which has just made 
public a varied and internationally flavored 
program. Under the rule of John Forsell, 
director of the historic institution and re- 
garded as one of Europe’s foremost baritone 
singers, the Opera will probably witness this 
winter some of the most interesting per- 
formances ever staged in Sweden’s capital. 

On October 16, a double premiere will 
mark the formal opening of the new season 
with the presentation of the Italian com- 
poser, Italo Montemezzi’s one-act opera, 
Zoraima, and a ballet pantomime, El Som- 
brero de Tres Picos, by the Spaniard, Man- 
uel de Falla. The latter will be graced by 
Cissi Olsson, young prima ballerina. 

Wagner's mg des Nehenagen promises 





to attract patronage due to the engagement 


of Nanny Larsén-Todsen, Swedish soprano, 
formerly with the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York and recently appearing at the 


She will also 
The Flying Dutch- 


Wagner festival in Bayreuth. 
be heard in Tannhauser, 
man and Aida. 

A French novelty is L’illustre Pregona, 
a comic opera by Raoul Laparra, while 
Germany will be represented with Das Herz, 
by Hans Pfitzner, called one of Germany’s 
most important young composers. This 
opera, which has yet to see its world pre- 
miere at the Staatsoper in Berlin, is sched- 
uled for the early spring season. 

Aside from Miss Todsen, several other 
international artists are scheduled to appear 
at the Opera, among them Kipras Petraus- 
kas, Lithuanian tenor, who has established 


A BUSY TEACHER 





CHARLES BAKER, 


with whom a number of distinguished 

artists are working on their concert and 

oratorio repertories. Mr. Baker its now 

in his New York studio and anticipates 
an interesting season. 








himself in the Baltic republics. He will 
probably be heard in Tosca, Carmen and 
Pagliacci. Mr. Forsell also hopes to bring 
to Stockholm the French tenor, Georges 
Thill as well as the Viennese singer, Lotte 
Schone. Z 


Schumann-Heink in 
the Mikado 


It is announced that Mme. Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink will probably appear as Katisha 
in a road production of The Mikado under 
the Shuberts’ management, being scheduled 
to open in Wilmington, Del., on October 16 
and make an extended tour. This plan will 
not interfere with her opera engagements. 


No Schubert Memorial 
Award 


Twenty-five applicants from eleven states 
competed in the Schubert Memorial, Inc., 
contest for young American musicians, this 
week, but the judges decided to make no 
award this season. 


Giannini Operated on for 
Appendicitis 


Word comes from  Frankfort-am-Main, 
Germany, that Dusolina Giannini, noted 
opera singer, was operated upon successfully 
for appendicitis. 


Gatti-Casazza Returns 


Gatti-Casazza, with his wife, Rosina Galli, 
returned to New York last Monday on the 
Conte Biancamano from his usual summer 
visit abroad. 


Managerial Figures Show Increase of Twenty-five Per Cent Over Last Year 


Optimistic Statements Received From Symphony Orchestra and Concert Managers From All Parts of Country—Data 
Gathered by Arthur Judson, President of Columbia Concerts Corporation and Manager of the New York 
Philharmonic and Philadelphia Orchestras, Proves Nation’s Budget Includes Full Music Quota 


Bad times in general mean good times for 
music, according to Arthur Judson, president 
of Columbia Concerts Corporation, which 
represents over 125 celebrated singers, in- 
strumentalists, conductors and musical or- 
ganizations. Under the pressure of economic 
worry, the average man, he finds, turns to 
the arts for relaxation, entertainment, and 
permanent life values. For specific proof 
of this statement, he points to the healthy 
condition of the concert business as reflected 
in the bookings of this Corporation for the 
coming season, which represent an advance 
of 25% for the season 1931-32. In addi- 
tion to this fact, a symposium from local 
concert managers all over the country re- 
veals a definite increase in public interest in 
concerts over this time last autumn. 

Most significant is the growth of the Com- 
munity Concert Service, a subsidiary of 





Corporation, founded 
some seven years ago by the divisions of 
the Columbia Concerts Corporation, which 
helps cities without music to organize con- 
cert courses. Since January 1, 1931, 86 new 
cities have affiliated with this national cul- 
tural movement, each city’s course represent- 
ing the engagement of one to six artists. 
Finally, as manager of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony and Philadelphia Or- 
chestras, Mr. Judson states that, as usual, 
both of these organizations are practically 
sold out in all their series for the coming 
winter, and that patrons have renewed their 
subscriptions at an even earlier date this 
year than ever before in the past. 

“All this proves,” says Mr. Judson, “that 
good music is now a staple of American life 
and not a luxury. Ten years ago a survey 
of this country showed that less than half of 


Columbia Concerts 


one percent of the population was interested 
in good music. Today the growth in music 
courses, Community Concert towns, sym- 
phony orchestras, and the development of an 
enormous public which listens regularly to 
the broadcasts of the finest music, make it 
logical to estimate the potential music audi- 
ence of the United States as fifty percent of 
the adult public. 

“Within the time that I have been associ- 
ated with the concert business—almost 
twenty years—the relationship between the 
music manager and the public has entirely 
changed. Our problem was formerly one of 
persuading people to go to concerts, of build- 
ing up an audience for music. Now that 
public is established. It is educated, critical, 
sophisticated, and knows what it wants. The 
problem today is a more mechanical one 
than formerly; it is one of coordination and 


cooperation. Our present elaboration, or- 
ganization and consolidation were inevitable 
in order to give the American public the 


artist and the music it wishes, at the time 
and — it specifies. 
‘ » old saying, ‘There are no bad sea 


sons ; ‘the re are only bad shows,’ is particu 
larly true in music where there are no bad 
seasons for good artists. Only artists not 
of the highest caliber suffer from a variety 
of circumstances. When there is a decline 
in the public’s willingness or ability to 
spend money, it is the non-essential which is 
eliminated. Judging by our season’s book 
ings, artists of the highest attainments are 
essential, because they continue to draw 
audiences irrespective of passing conditions.” 

In confirmation of Mr. Judson’s state 
ments are the following telegrams from man 

(Continued on page 23) 
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A SKETCH OF THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
oF EcypTIAN Music 


By Lily Strickland 


“With tombs and 
the land 

In which our forbears in the drifting sand 

Arise, as dunes upon the track of Time 

To mark the cycles of the moving hand 


Fate.” 
EOPLE come and go; nations are born 
P and die; races live and love and vanish 
in the sucéeéssive chains of cycled mor 
tality; but Egypt, the inserutable, remains 
essentially unchanged. A generation, ten or 
twenty is but a shifting grain of desert 
sand. - Beneath the thin veneer superim 
posed by a so-called civilization, the East 
is still the East; and if left to itself, will 
invariably revert to her original customs 
and habits. As it is with her people, so it 
is with her arts and her music, which 
the highest medium of man’s articulate ex 
pression 
No one 


introduced as a 


knows exactly when music was 
part of the rites and cere 
religion and temple wogship, but 
its use in such connection has established 
separate yle of music which has been 
classified as “sacred.” In the Alexandrian 
Chronicles it is said that “the sons of Seth 
did according to the angels, invoking in 
the Angel’s Hymn”; and one of the first 
references to musical instruments. in litera 
turé is that “Jubal was the father of all 
such as handled the harp and the organ.” 
( Genesis. ) 

After the flood, which 
give as having taken place 


monies ot 


some authorities 
about 2348 B. (¢ 


“The sons of Noah, after the waters had 
passed from earth, first set 
tled in the Plait ~ Shinar, part of the 
ancient Mesor otamia, tl iodern Diarbekr 
The first gration o oah’s ants 
took plac bout 22 when several 
of the younger a inches of the family of 
Ham, if not prea n himself, travelled towards 
the west and s ra settled in Phoenicia 
and Egypt, takiag with them, as some say 
Noah himself. Others after, migrated 
to the East and the empires of Assyria, 
Babylon, India, Persia and China were 
founded.” (S {. Tagore’s History of 
Music. ) 

I gypt 


descendz 


soon 


mother-lode and 
fountain-head of arts’ and sciences, and 
through her traditional culture was spread 
over Europe. The earliest records of Egypt 
and Egyptian music are inextricably con 
fused with her mythology; for facts must 
begin where fancies 


has been 


end, and when we go 


ruined Temples groans 


back to the beginnings of history, we have 
a still further background in mythology. In 
525 B. C. Cambyses conquered Egypt, de- 
molished te temples, destroyed her records 
and killed her priests; so that we are com- 
pelled to quote from the mythology which 
has persisted and which existed before the 
formation of historical records. 

The origin of all gods and their various 
forms of worship sprang from the mind of 
superstitious and imaginative man, for 

‘Man depicts himself in his gods.” The 
gods of all ancient nations have common 


DANSE DU VENTRI 

human creators 
common. 
types in 


characteristics, even as the 
of myths had characteristics in 
[here are, therefore, similarity of 
Italy, Greece, India and Egypt. 

Sir Wm. Jones, the famous Orientalist, in 
his essay on this subject written in the Asi- 
atic Miscellany (1784), gives four principal 
sources of mythology. First, the perversions 
of natural history and truth; second, the 
wild admiration of the heavenly bodies; 
third, the divinities created by the magic of 
poetry ; and fourth, the metaphors and alle- 
gories of moralists 

In the first case, facts, magnified in the 
brain of primitive and imaginative man, 
grew to the nth degree of superlative sub- 
limation. Heavens were created and gods 
made to inhabit them. 

In the second case, men, worshipping the 
mysterious and unknown heavenly bodies, 
drew from them the forms and symbols that 
grew into the worship of the elements and 
the manifestations of natural phenomena; 
and from the theories of the early astron- 
omers came the origin of Egyptian and 
other fables, the creation of demi-gods and 
celestial heroes. 

In the third source of mytholoey we find 
that the poet is responsible for the creation 
of gods, clothed in the extravagant habili- 

nents of aesthetic concepts. In other words, 
the fertile brain of the poet drew from the 
abstract to form concrete ideas which were 
personified in the forms of superhuman be- 
ings 

Lastly comes the moralist, a natural out- 
growth of speculation and experience, who, 
together with the Metaphysician, has in- 
vented countless gods, attributing to them 
the wisdom and virtues and qualities of 
character to whom they might point valuable 
moralistic lessons. By the same token devils 
were invented to frighten the child and man 
into right doing. Negations themselves 
were personified. Thus, from a combination 
of imagination, speculation, poetic fancies 


NOCTURNE EGYPTIENNE 


and from the elements themselves, Man has 
drawn his inspiration for peopling invisible 
worlds with invisible beings, and, by so 
doing, has enriched our mental inheritance 
and our intellectual pleasures. 


From the storehouse of the past we may 


gather such treasures as appeal to us with 
which to embroider our present with color- 
ful life and variety, and upon whose foun- 
dations we may build our own architecture 
of spiritual conceptions and ideals. 

Upon the drab tapestry of the loom of 
life runs the gold and silver patterns of 


DANSEUSE DU CAIRE 
imaginative fantasy without which our own 
garments of thought would remain as color- 
less as puritanism, as dull as a document of 
law to a poet. And from one of these 
tapestried designs we draw music of which 
a seer has said, “It is the only Art of 
Heaven we bring to Earth; the only Art of 
Earth we take to Heaven.” 

To the genesis of music in Egypt we 
must first go to mythology. In the annual 
overflow of the Nile, it was said that among 
the numerous bodies of dead animals left on 
the sand there remained a tortoise whose 
sun-dried cartilages were stretched across 
its shell. “Hermes, walking along the 
banks, happened to strike his foot against 
the shell, and felt so pleased with the sound 
produced, that he at once formed the idea 
of constructing the lyre.’ And so it was, 
according to the Egyptians, the lyre and not 
the drum, as in India, is called the “first 
musical instrument.” To  Trismegistus 
(Hermes), therefore, is accredited the in- 
vention of music and the Hermean Lyre, 
through his discovery of the tortoise shell. 

Following close upon the heels of the 
invention of the lyre came the creation of 
the first flutes from the reeds that grew 
along the river banks. Osiris is said to 
have invented the flute even as Krishna did 
in India or Orpheus in Greece. Thus, with 
the drum, of which there were many primi- 
tive types in Egypt, we have the natural 
musical trinity, i. e., strings, reed and 
percussion. 

Among the innumerable ruins of temples 
that lie upon the wastes of desert sand have 
been discovered many sculptures, images and 
bas-reliefs of dancers and musicians in the 
profile silhouette from which Egyptologists 
have reconstructed the models which may 
be seen in Alexandria, London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, New York and other fine museums. 

For the perversions of muscle dancing, 
once symbolical of the sacred dances in the 
Temples of Isis, Horus, Osiris or Amen-Ra, 


EGYPTIAN 


we have to thank the garbled versions hand- 
ed down among the Rone classes of Egyp- 
tians, who have misused the ancient dance- 
forms for the purpose of playing to the 
physical senses of man. The modern muscle 
dance is a degenerate, sensuous, and some- 
times disreputable performance which has 
long since gone beyond the pale of respect- 
ability and has little in common with its 
original form. 

The ceremonies and festivals at the annual 
overflow of the Nile date back to the very 
ancient times when the kings, priests and 
people assembled together to worship with 
music, songs and dancing the life-giving 
waters that made it possible for the desert 
sands of Egypt to produce a harvest. 

According to Heliodorous, the Nile Fes- 
tival took place at the Summer Solstice. 
“And it came to pass, at the time of the 
overflowing of the Nile, that all the inhabi- 
tants of Egypt left their homes; the kings 
and the princes and all the people, to see 
the overflow of the river and make a holi- 
day in its honor. (The Talmud.) In 
Heliopolis and other great cities came pro- 
cessions of priests, carrying the image of 
the River God, Num, together with the 
image of Isis, Horus and other gods and 
goddesses. They were followed by bands of 
musicians who sang to the accompaniment 
of harps, cymbals, pipes, drums and horns. 
Slaves led the sacrificial oxen which were 
garlanded with flower wreaths and, with 
decorated gilded horns, to be offered to the 
River God. Chants and hymns were sung 


FEMME ORIENTALE 


by the priests and the people and a famous 


hymn, dated 1399-1266 B. C., written orig- 
inally on papyrus and now in the British 
Museum, was popular throughout Egypt and 
sung at the yearly Festival to the Nile. 


HyMN To THE NILE 
Hail, all hail, O Nile to Thee, 
To this land Thyself Thou showest. 
Coming tranquilly to give 
Life so that Egypt may live 
Glorious River, Art Life-giver! 
To our fair fields ceaselessly, 
Thy waters Thou dost supply! 
And dost come thru plain descending, 
Like the Sun, thru the middle sky. 
Loving Good, and without ending; 
Bringing corn to granary, 
Giving light to every home. 
O, Thou Mighty Ptah! 


It is said on this occasion of general 
thanksgiving, young maidens were sacrificed 


“MOONLIGHT SONATA” 





1931 


to the River and were taken out on flower- 
decked boats and offered to the Gods as a 
propitiation. The chants of the musicians 
and fanatical priests drowned the terror- 
stricken cry of the hapless victims destined 
to die on the sanguinary Altar of Supersti- 
tion; the only compensation of the wretched 
creatures was that they were to become 
“the brides of the Gods.” 

Isis (Hathor), the “Cow-Goddess,” wife 
of Osiris and mother of Horus, was re- 
garded as the female symbol of creation 
and in her temples were the veiled priestesses 
who chanted before the shrine on which was 
written, “I am all that hath been, and is 
and shall be, and my veil no mortal man 
has ever removed.” Here votive offerings 
were placed, and the temple dancers per- 
formed daily in her honor. Isis was also 
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symbolical of the eight forms, for which 
the Creator, Osiris, was known. Water, 
Fire, Sacrifice, Sun and Moon, Ether, Earth 
and Air, were the elements worshipped by 
the old Egyptian devotees through their 
deities. Apis, Horus, Typhon, Seth, Hathor, 
Bes, Anubis and other gods represented the 
forces of nature and the three attributes of 
Creation, Preservation and Destruction, 


MUSICAL 


which were the trinity upon which the gods 
of many nations have been founded. 

The Egyptians, first conquered by Cam- 
byses, have always suffered from the yoke 
of oppressors and invaders. Beginning with 
the Empires of the Ptolemies and their 
hieroglyphic records, there was a gradual 
decadence of art and learning in the land, 
so that much data 
has been destroyed 
that might have been 
invaluable to the 
student of Egyptian 
music. It is said, 
however, that Soter, 
Philadelphus and 
Euergetes the first 
three Prtolemies, 
were all patrons of 
music and _ encour- 
aged its practice and 
study in their day. 
About the time of 
Ptolemy the Third, 
the influence of 
Greek music began 
to be felt, and at 
various festivals 
bands of Grecian 
musicians and sing- 
ers were employed 
who introduced new 
forms of music. 

It is said that 
Ctesicius, the Alex- 
andrian, invented 
the “Hydraulicon,” 
or water organ, 
which had eight 
pipes placed on a round pedestal and played 
by some system of pumping water into it. 
As the instrument had no visible keys the 
manner in which it was played is not ex- 
actly known. 

Athenaeus states that in the reign of 
the Seventh Ptolemy the people of Alex- 
andria had reached a high degree of musi- 
cal perfection, and that “the most wretched 
peasant or day laborer among them was not 
only able to play upon the lyre, but was 
likewise a perfect master of the flute.” 
Auletes, the father of the Cleopatra, was 
called “The Flute Player,” because of his 
fondness for that instrument. 

After the meteoric reign of Cleopatra had 
come to a tragic end Egypt fell into the 
hands of the Romans, and an altogether 
new element entered into arts and music. 


A SHIP OF 


THE DESERT 
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Herodotus writes (in 484 B, C.) that when 
he was in Egypt, one of the wonderful 
things he heard was the song of Linus 
(Maneros), whose dirge had been sung 
from time immemorial. 

Plato, who lived thirteen years in Egypt 
and studied music while there, became very 
fond of the Egyptian style of music and 

the progress they 
had made in. that 
art. 


Diodorus (60 
B. C.) writes that 
on the occasion of 
the death of a king 
in Egypt the temples 
were closed for a 
period of mourning 
extending through 
seventy-two days 
when _ the _ people 
walked through the 
streets and sang 
mournful chants and 
dirges in honor of 
the dead. 


According to Dr. 
Birch, one of the 
oldest metrical songs 
of Egypt was called 
“The Song of the 
Thrasher,” which he 
translated from hi- 
eroglyphics for the 
3ritish Museum, 


Thrash ye for 
yourse 

Thrash ye for yourselves, O oxen, 

Thrash ye for yourselves, 

The straw which is yours, 

The corn which is your master’s. 


The folk music was simple, graphic and 
rhythmic whether in song or dance, and the 
people were accustomed to dancing together 
to the accompaniment of clapping hands, 
drums, cymbals, and flutes. 

In the seventh century when Egypt was 
again conquered by the Mohammedans the 
call to Allah supplanted the chants to the 
gods; the Koran took the place of The Book 
of the Dead; the cry of the Muezzin from 
the minaret calling the Faithful to prayer 
was heard in the land; and the precepts of 
the Marabout drowned out the conflicting 
drone of the priests of Isis and Osiris. 

Modern Egypt is inhabited by the Mus- 


ves, 
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lem and Arab of mixed descent and their 
music is dominated by the influence of sev- 
eral races. The original musical scale of 
old Egypt was built on the one-third tone 
scale much in favor with the more cultured 
element; but the more popular scales were 
built on the minor forms with the flatted 
seventh and sometimes the augmented sixth. 

The music of Egypt may be roughly div 
ided into two main classes, secular and re 
ligious with their various sub-divisions ac- 
cording to class. Under the head of secular 
music comes the music of the court, the 
dances, songs and ceremonial music of state 
and public festivals; second, the pastoral 
music of the herdsman, the tiller of the soil, 
the songs of the boatmen, the martial music 
of the soldiers, the male and female public 
dancers and minstrelsy of wandering bards. 


DANCING GIRLS 
Under the head of sacred music, comes the 
chants of the priests and the music of the 
temple musicians, the modern music of the 
mosque and the traditional music of sacred 
festivals. 
In almost any of the “mongrel ports” of 
Egypt the traveller may enjoy a variety of 
(Continued on page 30) 





the way it sings. If this is true of a na- 

tion, it is equally true of a race. The 
Negro race has made the great progress it 
has because it has been able to sing. If the 
Negro had not sung, he would have lost his 
place in the struggle, and have become ex- 
tinct. For it has been the songs of the Negro 
that have kept him hopeful and held his 
courage. 

The songs of the Negro have been ex- 
pressive of the folk life of a race, born un- 
der conditions which are without parallel 
in a race who have faced desperate odds, 
and who, at a period in their life destiny 
brought them that freedom which they 
knew would come. 

The Negro first came to this country on 
a little Dutch vessel in 1619, the name of 
which is unknown. He brought with him 
only one weapon, and that was his songs. 
With these songs the Negro entered the 
long stretch of slavery covering a period of 
250 years with a fortitude that is without 
equal in the story of races. 

It was fortunate that the Negro could 
sing, for the misery which he had to bear 
during his slavery would have daunted and 
discouraged a people who had no source of 
inspiration to alleviate unhappiness. Through 
song the soul of the Negro has been re- 
vealed. The Indian did not have the in- 
spiration of song. And because the Indian 
could not sing he lost his rightful place in 
American life. The Negro, however, ex- 
pressed his character and soul by his sing- 
ing and knew that the world would see this 
soul and accord him a place among the 
races of men. 

Singing his songs the Negro made known 
his sorrows, his hopes, his aspirations, his 
patience, as well as his joys. And from 
these songs have come the great body of 
melodies which make up the folk music of 
America. There is no music just like the 
songs of the Negro. From these tunes 
which have keen preserved and collected, 
numbering upwards of 500 or more, not 
one shows bitterness or resentment, not one 
breathes a spirit of revenge. 

There is no other folk music that has 
been created by a people that can make this 
boast. These songs, especially the spirituals, 
show the influence which they have had upon 
the religious life of the Negro. These 
songs also show the influence they have 
had upon the music of the white man. 

Dr. H. H. Proctor, a distinguished Negro 
in his book, “Between Black and 
two chapters to Negro 
music and the philosophy of the songs. 
Sneaking of the Negro songs, he says: 
“Every race, we are told, has passed 
through slavery, but for the Negro people 


I: has been said that a nation is judged by 
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White,” devotes 


THe NEGRO AND His Soncs 


By Cleveland G. Allen 


was reserved the unique distinction of giv- 
ing the world a body of songs during the 
days of its bitter expression.’ 

The late Prof. John W. Work, a professor 
at Fisk University, who was a recognized 
authority on Negro music, in speaking of 
the characteristics of these songs in his 
book, “The Folk Songs of the Afro-Amer- 
ican or the American Negro,” spoke as 
follows: “Another characteristic of the 
Negro song is that no expression of hatred 
or revenge is ever manifested. If these 
songs taught no other truth save that, they 
would be invaluable, that a race which 
has suffered and toiled as the Negro could 
find no expression for bitterness and hatred, 
yes, could positively love, is strong evidence 
that it possesses a clear comprehension of 
the great force in life, and that it must 
have had experience in the fundamentals of 
Christianity. One shriek of hate would 
jar all the hymns of heaven.” 

With such a background the Negro spirit- 
uals have a sacred heritage which must be 
preserved. These songs should not be made 
the occasion for jest and levity, but should 
always be approached in a spirit of rever 


ence and devotion. They should not be 
offered-tor mere entertainment, or used in 
connection with vaudeville or minstrel 
shows. \ Nothing could be more sacrilegious 
than to abuse and misuse the Negro spirit- 
uals, 

Perhaps\it would be well to give the four 
heads under which Negro folksongs are 
divided. Thay are the Negro spirituals, the 
cradle songs\ or lullabies, the labor songs, 
the songs of breedom. The Negro spirituals 
are the most ‘numerous of the folksongs, for 
they were used the most. They were sung 
at all of the religious services of the Negro 
during his period of slavery. They are 
purely religious in their origin. The cradle 
songs or lullabies’ were the songs that were 
crooned by the Negro mothers to their 
children. There are only a few of these 
songs, for they are the scarcest in the folk 
song collection. The labor songs, or better 
known as work songs, are melodies heard 
on the highways where men work. These 
labor songs have a tremendous economic 
value in that they stimulate the industry of 
the Negro. The songs of freedom or war 
songs were songs that were used by the 
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Most 
regi 
their 


Negro soldiers during the Civil War 
of the Negro regiments had their 
mental songs which were sung during 
encampment or while engaged in battle 
There are many sub-divisions of these songs 
like songs of hope, sorrow, joy, patience, 
and adoration. All of these songs have an 
origin and were created as the result of 
some circumstance _ that —— the 
Negro during this period of his slavery in 
America. 

To the original Jubilee Singers leaving 
Fisk University in 1871 we owe much for 
the preservation of all the folk songs. These 
early Fisk University Singers toured Amer- 
ica and Europe singing them. They brought 
about a sympathy for the Negro because 
their songs so eloquently told the adventure 
by which the race had climbed on its way 
upward. It was through Prof. George 
White, a northern white man tez aching at 
Fisk, who saw the beauty and value of these 
Negro songs that the early Fisk Singers 
were encouraged and persuaded to make 
their tour. 

Prof. White had faith in the 
the Negro, and he knew if the world heard 
these songs Fisk University, then facing a 
crisis, would be able to keep its doors open. 
The prophecy of Prof. White came true, for 
at the conclusion of the tour of the Fisk 
Singers they brought back to the Univer 
sity as the result of their singing $150,000, 
which went towards the erection of Jubilee 
Hall which was dedicated to the preservation 
of Negro music. This building was sung up 
by the charm of the songs of the Negro 
Prof. Work in describing the tour of the 
singers says, “From 1871 to 1876 that com 
pany enjoyed one continuous ovation. New 
England crowded her largest buildings and 
paid liberally to hear them sing. Mr. White 
began to send back hundreds of dollars to 
Prof. Spence to add to that one lonely dol 
lar which remained in the empty treasury.” 
Prof. Work tells how Queen Victoria wept 
before the songs of these early Fisk Singers 
from the south, and the reception they re 
ceived from Lord Shaftesbury and other 
eminent men and women of England. 

Fisk University has been the pioneer in 
the preservation of these songs, where these 
songs are revered and appreciated for their 
historical and cultural value Since Fisk 
University began the preservation of this 
literature, other Negro institutions of the 
south have taken a hand in gathering Negro 
songs that they may be treasured as a herit 
age for coming generations. 

They are the Negro’s contribution to the 
civilization of America. These folksongs 
are his gift to America’s cultural develop- 
ment. 


songs of 
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OMPOSERS may 
> indulge in flights 

of tancy when 
writing instrumental mu- 
sic but we shall never 
again have great dramatic music for singing 
until the human voice, its natural accents and 
expression are again understood by lyri 
composers, singers and musicians; until a 
style of music is devised which will again 
bring out the best possibilities of the art 
of singing. 

The Bel Canto of the past was not any 
particular cantilena style of singing, but 
rather consisted in singing all styles in a 
beautiful and expressive manner. Dramatic 
art does not have to be an extravagant dis 
play of emotionalism in order to create an 
illusion, and the old artists created this 
illusion by a fine knowledge of the effects 
of their art, their interpretations abiding 
within the limits of singing as a poetical 
and musical art. Prose and realism were 
left for the legitimate stage—and the mod 
ern sc hool. In order, however, that dramatic 
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uto extending 
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created according to the rules of 
technic was first 
which lent itself to this expression, and 
to the music of the epoch—music filled with 
artistic feeling and offering the vocalist op 
portunity for a full display of his art 

This technic was studied not only 
later years of musical study but in the 
rudimentary vocalizzi as well As soon as 
the voice was free from defective breaks 
between the two registers, and was without 
caricature or faulty emission the pupil con 
tinued his training by acquiring the faculty 
to execute those movements of the voice 
necessary not only to its growth, but which 
later were to be the materials of his art 

There were five movements, the 
martellato or staccato-legato, the legato, the 
portamento, the picchettati and the trill 
These movements were found in all vocal 
music from the most dramatic to the most 
florid, adapted to the sentiment by the 
creative gift of the singer 

The movement of the voice most common 
for recitatives and good for the beginner 
was that of the martellati or staccati-legati 
notes. Each note was neatly articulated and 
slightly marked without being actually de- 
tached from the others. They were sup 
ported hy the breath, however, never aban 
doning them in passing from one note to an 
other. It was operated by a very weak pres- 
sure of the chest for each note, never being 
either actually beaten nor yet aspirated. 
The pressure was not a stroke of the chest 
or breath and no unsavorized air was al- 
lowed to escape between each note. This 
movement of the voice induced great elas 
ticity of the throat and developed the higher 
register. It was also used to correct the 
defect of slurring and to form the words ac 
cording to the rules of art 

The legato movement bound one note 
to the next, and was used chiefly for 
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THe History OF THE ART OF SINGING 
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By Dorothy Fulton Still 


CHAPTER XIill 


Vocal Effects Used in the Dramatic and Fioratura Styles of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 


[The first chapter of this interesting series was published on July 4 


the cantabile style. It required years of 
study to perfect and was never attempted 
until the staccati-legati notes were mas- 
tered. Legato notes were not to be slurred 
but rather have a point of attack which was 
undiscernible. They were never allowed 
to be beaten nor aspirated. 

The portamento movement was obtained 
by carrying cne sound to another, passing 
by way of all possible intervening sounds, 
and existed between semi-tones and the 
whole extension of the voice. A true porta- 
mento movement usually went from piano 
to fortissimo or vice versa. When several 
notes were indicated by the portamento sign 
they were called the strascino, an effect 
which, however, was rarely used. 

Staccati or picchettati notes differed from 
the martellati by being emitted by a definite 
action of the larynx itself, the sound being 


abandoned as soon as sung, whereas the 
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martellati notes were 
breath between each note 
inductive to a gay style. 

The trill movement or shake 
studied not in its musical form, but as the 
vocal phenomenon itself. It was an oscil- 
latory movement of the larynx. Invariably 
the trill was one of the first studies for all 
and was considered very necessary 
flexible throat and to prepare the 
breath support for all agility. While the 
breath was held as though sustaining one 
note, many quick accacciature or grace notes 
were sung, the pupil first ascertaining that 
a definite movement or pulsation took place 
in the throat, by placing his finger over 
the voice box while singing. This pulsation 
acquired, the grace notes gradually became 
of equal value and the oscillations regulated 
to form a regular trill. A trill was made up 
of a true note and a false note, the true 
note being sustained by the breath and the 
false note made by oscillatory movement. 

Sometimes a trill, when not a natural gift, 
required several years to acquire. As soon 
as it was well under control, its various 
musical forms were studied (see examples). 
\ form of the trill was the mordente which 
differed from it in that the true note upon 
which the breath was poised was the upper 
note and the oscillation a half note below the 
true note instead of above as in the trill. 

The study of the accenti were used to 
help in acquiring elasticity of the breath 
and throat. 
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The appoggiature in all their forms were 
also mastered. These were of two kinds; 
those in recitative and in arie. An appoggia- 
ture is one or more notes used to give 
accent to the expression of the word and 
hence the appoggio or leaning of the breath 
upon it. It is usually a note outside the 
harmony which resolves upon a note within 
the harmony and takes its value from this 
note. In simple recitative wherever two 
notes of equal value are placed upon the 
same line, should the first of these notes 
receive the accent, that note will be sung 
as an appoggiatura, and take its place upon 
the staff a note above where it has actually 
been placed. In simple recitative the appog- 
giatura is seldom written in by the composer. 
In accompanie -d recitative, however, it is fre- 
quently written in as a small note, whose 

value is indicated. It sometimes takes away 
a partially from the following note and 
sometimes wholly. 

In the airs, before Cimarosa and Mozart, 
the appoggiature were seldom written in by 
the composer, for the singers were accus- 
tomed to invent them to suit their own taste 
and talent, but from that period onward 
they were usually written as ordinary notes 
It is therefore indispensable for a singer to 
understand this effect in order to give the 
necessary appoggio to these notes, and 


MALIBRAN IN ROSSINI’S OTELLO. 
Although her voice was contralto, Malibran 
was able to sing all the —— roles. She 
considered one of the finest 

her day. 


wads 


give correct accent to the word upon which 
it occurs. 

The law of tempo in the appoggiatura used 
in arie varied according to the style of the 
piece, but usually it took one-half the value 
of the real note, or if that note be of un- 
equal value, two-thirds. This effect took 
much more of an ornamental nature when 
used in cantabile. If the sense of the phrase 
permitted, the appoggiatura was sung a half 
note below the note upon which it leaned. 
This embellishment was often divided into 
two notes or gruppetti. By the correct use 
of these vari¢ sus forms the simplest melody 
could be “created” to suit the style and 
talent of each artist. 

The difference between the appoggiatura 
and the accacciatura or grace note was that 
the first took its time and accent from the 
real, whereas the accacciatura, having no time 
value, was made by a little pulsation of the 
throat and gave accent to the real note 
Often gruppetti of two or more notes were 
used as the accacciatura, but only in light, 
florid compositions. 

The vocal expression which represented 
the culmination of all that was excellent in 
the art of singing, however, was the capacity 
to use the messa di voce. This was a method 
of unfolding the voice in all its gradations 
beginning with a small voice and reinforc- 
ing this until it reached its loudest degree. 
then with the same gradation that was used 
for this, to diminish the tone to its first de- 
gree. In order to perfect this art, no way 
was so sure as to strengthen the chest and 
it was thought useless to attempt it until the 
singer had first learned the art of conserving, 
reinforcing and retreating with the breath. 
For from this art alone depended the giving 
of the correct graduation to the voice. At 
the start because it was difficult to crescendo 
and decrescendo equally, great care was 
given to the position of the mouth, 
which barely open and guarded well to 
begin the voice with sweetness, gradually 
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reinforced the tone while 
opening the mouth to the 
amount prescribed by art. 
The pupil was advised to 
study the messa-di-voce 
with moderation so as not to tire the chest. 

The various movements of the voice, the 
appoggiatura and cadenza were executed by 
every singer, and when not a gift of nature 
were acquired by study and by art. But the 
gift of agility or bravura was considered a 
singular talent that if one was without could 
never be obtained to perfection. However, 
if there existed a moderate disposition for 
the agility, great attention was paid to en- 
large this power. Regulated study was 
carried on according to the individual 
strength of each scholar. The solfeggio was 
taken with each note being well intoned cor- 
rectly poised and purged of the slightest 
defect. The tempo, at first moderate, in- 
creased as the strength of the breath made 
the work easier. Students of this style were 
warned not to consider agility sung well in 
which only the first and last notes were 
heard. Neither must the notes be beaten, 
slurred, nor attained by movements of the 
tongue or jaw. The beauty of the passage 
consisted in its intonation and that the true 
execution must be produced from the light- 
ness of fauces, accompanied and sustained 
by the robustness of the chest. 

Executing the agility in this manner every 
note would be distinctly heard, and it would 
be easy to separate each and “vibrate” 
many others the cantilena require. The 
vowels chosen for the agility were “plant- 
ed” purely, preferably upon a or e, the 
high notes regulated in a manner so that 
they were always sweet and never offending 
to the ear. Those who studied agility or 
bravura were warned to cultivate various 
other styles as well. 

Composers for nearly 300 years continued 
to devise new dramatic and musical uses for 
all these vocal effects. In this way, singers 
whose voices had been trained under the 
discipline of so perfect an educational method 
found themselves at ease in music which 
today because voices are trained in quite 
another manner find entirely unsingable. 
Perhaps it is because the singers are so un- 
prepared that all that is living and vital 
in the old operas is seldom heard. 

The technic of the musical side of the 
old art outlived that of the vocal. Great 


ANNI BATTISTA RUBINI 
(1795-1854), 

was probably the greatest dramatic tenor 

who has ever lived. His voice was famous 

for having such perfect union of the registers 

that no change of quality was discernible. 
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masters still produced great pupils, in the 
19th century, but teaching was no longer so 
simple that it could be handed from teacher 
to pupil for generations. The scientific age 
became much more interested in the scrutin- 
izing the workings of the little voice box 
than in singing as a beautiful art. Dec- 
lamation, a style used by the ancients after 
their voices had left, became practically the 
only style written for the singing voice, and 
so we arrive to the singing of today. 

Such great masters as Lamperti, Delle 
Sedie, Manuel Garcia, Matilda Marchesi 
owed their success to having preserved, 
least partially, some of the teaching of the 
old school. They are stepping-tones back to 
where art was purer and more vital. 

Great interest is being taken over the en- 
tire world in resurrecting old music—music 
long put aside and forgotten. Perhaps this 
will educate us to a new art, the old re- 
created and allowed to flourish in a new way. 

“He who studies, searches for the best 
and searches where it is, without caring 
whether it be in the fashion of time past 
or now, because there has always been the 
good, as well as the bad. Enough to know 
where to find it, recognize it, and profit by 
it.”—Tosi. 
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DAN GRIDLEY 
begins his season at the Worcester Fes- 
tival, October 7, 8 and 9, with appear- 
ances in the Psalmus Hungaricus of Ko- 
daly, Pierné’s Children of Bethlehem, 
and The Canticle of the Sun by Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach. The following week 
Mr. Gridley is to give recitals in Stam- 
ford and New London, Conn. 








Foreign News In Brief 


Kroll Opera as Rehearsal House 
Bertin.—The Kroll Opera whose early 
demise as the secondary State Opera caused 
such deep regret last spring, is now to be 
used for rehearsing works for the Staatsoper 
(Unter den Linden). This will give the 
Staatsoper the opportunity of maintaining 
a higher standard than was possible when 
both old works and novelties had to be 
rehearsed on the same stage. Kroll Opera 
will probably also be used for some of the 

State Opera Orchestra’s concerts.  S. 


Dresden Opera Prices Reduced 


DrespEN.—The Dresden Opera has re- 
duced its prices twenty per cent. for seats. 


Wozzeck in French 

BrusseLs.—Wozzeck will be performed 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie in November 
in French (the first performance of the work 
in that language). The translation is that 
of Paul Spaak, the stage director. G. 

German Professor for Tokio 

Beriin.—Klaus_Pringsheim, brother-in- 
law of Thomas Mann, and Berlin music 
critic, conductor and composer, has accepted 
an offer to go to Tokio as concert con- 
ductor and professor of composition at the 
Imperial Music Academy. ¥. 


New Reznicek Opera 
Bertin.—Von Reznicek’s new one-act 
opera, The Doge’s Gondoliers, is completed, 
and several German theaters are competing 
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for its first performance, which will prob- 
ably go to the Dresden State Opera. 
libretto is again by the Danish writer, Paul 
Knudsen, responsible also for the composer's 
previous one act opera libretto, Spiel oder 
Ernst. His latest story is tragic. 


Thompson Normal Classes 
Formed 


Dr. John Thompson, pianist, teacher and 
composer, will conduct classes in modern 
piano teaching in October. The cities in 
which these classes have been formed are 
as follows: Cleveland, Ohio, October 11 to 
14; Philadelphia, Pa., 18 to 21; Newark, 
N. J., 21 to 23, and at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass., from October 25 to 28. 
Dr. Thompson will also be a guest speaker 
on the radio with Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, who 
conducts “The Keys to Happiness” broad- 
cast at 11:30, Saturday morning, Octo- 
ber 24. 

Dr. John Thompson was a concert pian- 
ist, both here and abroad, before he became 
interested in teaching. He is today head of 
one of the largest piano departments in 
America. It was while building up this 
piano school that Dr. Thompson felt the 
need of a certain type of teaching material ; 
material that eliminated the drudgery from 
piano study and at the same time accom- 
plished results. To meet this need, he com- 
posed several books of teaching material 
primarily for use among his staff of assist- 
ants. But his books have interested the 
teaching profession and, later followed by 
others, are now accepted by many progres- 
sive teachers all over America. 


Town Hall Now Available for 
Sunday Evening Concerts 


Unlike previous years, Sunday nights in 
Town Hall will be available for New York 
concerts this season. Sunday night dates 
already booked for Town Hall in November 
and later months are those of the English 
Singers, November 1 and 29; Elisabeth 
Schumann, soprano, 8; Harold Bauer, 15; 
Gitta Gradova, pianist, 22; Harold Bauer, 
December 6; English Singers, 13, 20, and 
27; Grace Moore, soprano, January 10; Paul 
Robeson, 17; Sigrid Onegin, 
brilowitsch, February 7; Lotte Lehmann, 
soprano, 21; Paul Robeson, March 6, 13; 
Mme. Onegin, April 10. 


Writers of Popular Music Form 
Association 


Over two hundred song writers have 
joined together and formed the Song Writ- 
ers’ Protective Association with headquar- 
ters in New York City. With only one or 
two exceptions, all are writers of the so- 
called “popular” music. 

It is the purpose of these members to insist 
upon a uniform basic contract with publishers 
and to adopt various means of protecting the 
members’ interests in this country and 
abroad. Arthur Garfield Hays has been ap- 
pointed attorney and M. Koenigsberg the 
executive director. 


Mischel Cherniavsky’s Cello Is 
Well Again 


Mischel Cherniavsky, cellist of the Cherni- 
avsky Trio, spent the summer on the French 
sea coast but a train accident to his Guar- 
nerius cello made it necessary for him to 
make a flying visit to Till & Son of London. 
The instrument will be completely restored 
in time for the next tour of the Cherniavsky 
Trio which opens early in the fall in Canada, 
and includes concerts also in the United 
States, Australia, and South Africa. 


Ricci To Be Heard Again 


Ruggiero Ricci, eleven-year-old violinist, 
will return to the concert stage this season. 
Legal complications prevented his appearing 
during the past season, but his management 
has been assured that he will be able to make 
a limited number of appearances this year. 
The boy spent the summer in California with 
his parents. 


Kreisler-and Bodanzky Arrive 


Last Sunday evening the North German 
Lloyd liner Europa brought Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist, with Mrs. Kreisler, for another of 
his long series of American tours. Artur 
Bodanzky, who will resume his duties with 
the Metropolitan and the Friends of Music, 
also landed from the Europa. 


Rogers Pupil Engaged 
Eva Meador, a voice pupil of Francis 
Rogers for the past two years, has been 
appointed instructor in voice, glee club and 
public school music in the Jonesboro Bap- 
tist College, Jonesboro, Ark. 


New York Recital for Corona 


Leonora Corona, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, will be heard in a recital of French, 
Italian, German and English songs at Car- 
negie Hall, on October 23. 
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GLENN DILLARD 


Master Musician, Teacher, Pianist, 





24; Ossip Ga-* 


Conductor and Critic, now a regular 
member of the faculty of the 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 


Private Lessons, How-to-Study Classes, 
Repertoire-Interpretation Classes are 
given by Mr. Gunn 





The principal teachers formerly in the Glenn Dillard 
Gunn School of Music are now members of the 


C. M. C. faculty. 





SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie- 
theatre, concert, church, orchestra, accompanying and 
part time positions are available to students in 
Chicago. Placement Bureau. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations 
for men and women in college building. Piano fur- 
nished free with each room. 

















Year Book On Request 





RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 
CARL KINSEY, President 
LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN, Vice-President 


70 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 
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MUSICAL 


SYRACUSE HAs First GLEE CLUB 
SPONSORED By AMERICAN LEGION 


State Convention Gives Male Chorus of Syracuse Post No. 41 
the Title of “Official Glee Club of the Department of 
New York for 1931”—Thomas A. Larremore a Most 
Efficient Leader—Programs Prove Popular 


Designation, at the recent State Legion 
Convention of Syracuse, N. Y., as “The Of- 
ficial Glee Club of the Department of New 
York, for 1931,” brought to a culmination 
the first nine months of the career of the 
male chorus of Syracuse Post, No. 41, of 
the American Legion. The club is a pioneer, 
and is believed to be the only male chorus, 
sponsored by a post of the Legion, anywhere 
in the United States. 

The organization grew out of the desire 
of some of the members of the post to pro- 
vide a new social and musical opportunity 


IMERIC 


for ex-service men interested in this sort of 
work to add to the numerous activities 
carried on by the Legion within Onondaga 
County Post, a consolidation of 
several small posts within the city, number 
ing about 1,000 men, offered a favorable field 
for the discovery of eligible material. About 
mid-December, 1930, seven men reported one 


Syracuse 


Sunday afternoon for the first practice. To- 
day the organization numbers forty-two 
members. The chorus is open to all service 
men, musically qualified, within Onondaga 
County and, a number of outsiders, not to 
exceed 20 per cent of the total personnel. 
This limitation being identical with that 
regulating membership in Legion chapters. 

The puzzling problem of finding a satis- 
factory director was solved by the discov- 
ery within the Post of a man who had had 
years of experience as a choral director. 
This man is Prof. Thomas A. Larremore, 


who transferred to the Post from Liberty 
Post, of Lawrence, Kans., after coming to 
Syracuse to take a music degree at Syracuse 
University. Prof. Larremore directed the 
men’s glee clubs at Stanford, Tulane and 
Kansas Universities for eight years. He is 
an ex-member of the University Glee Club 
of New York City, and the Orpheus Club of 


COURIER 


Philadelphia, and is one of the directors of 
the Intercollegiate Musical Council. 

Administration was confided to a special 
music committee of the Post, consisting of 
Frank C. Love, Past Commander, chairman; 
Kenneth C. Hequembourg, Vice-Command- 
er; W. Maurice Coling, County Commander ; 
Chester D. Fuller, chairman, entertainment 
committee; and Charles Morse, of the State 
Americanization Committee. For officers the 
chorus selected as president, Mr. Love, a 
prominent Syracuse attorney and brother of 
Mark Love, Chicago baritone; as secretary, 
Harry Schermerhorn; as treasurer, W. 
Maurice Coling; and, as accompanist, Van 
V. Spooner. Mr. Schermerhorn and Mr. 
Spooner have been succeeded, respectively, 
by James Merritt and Harry Southwick, the 
latter a prominent Syracuse pianist. 

The chorus undertook at once an ambitious 
program, affiliating itself immediately with 
the Associated Glee Clubs of America and 
commencing work upon the songs required 
by that organization in 1930-31. By May 4 
the group had progressed far enough to 
hold its own in the Adirondack Conclave of 
the A. G. C. A., at Plattsburgh, N. Y., with 


1N LEGION CHORUS OF SYRACUSE, N. Y., POST 41. 


older and more experienced singing organ- 
izations from Vermont, Upper New York 
and Canada. Frank C. Love was tenor solo- 
ist of the evening. The chorus has made 
several appearances during the evening radio 
hour sponsored monthly by Syracuse Post. 

Instead of disbanding for the summer 
months, the members elected to carry on 
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UALE AMATO 


For sixteen years leading baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera House 


Announces that he has reopened 
his studio 
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regular rehearsals, to prepare for an ap- 
pearance before the State Convention, at 
Syracuse. On September 3, forty strong, 
and uniformed in a distinctive variation of 
the regular State uniform, the chorus 
marched out before the Convention assem- 
bled at Lincoln Memorial High School and 
presented its program. The men sang a 
medley of songs of the Great War, arranged 
for the occasion by ;Prof. Larremore; a sea- 
chantey arranged by Marshall Bartholo- 
mew, and The Long, Long Trail. An ap- 
pearance before the Convention of the State 
Auxiliary, at Mizpah Temple, followed im- 
mediately. Two days later the chorus re- 
ceived its official designation. So far as it 
is known this is the first to be bestowed in 
the history of the Legion. 

The chorus has been entirely self-sup- 
porting and has not cost Syracuse Post any 
of the post funds. Membership dues in the 
A. G. C. A. and the cost of the music were 
financed by individual contribution from 
chorus members and the proceeds of a benefit 
entertainment. To uniform its forty mem- 
bers, the men erected and sold tickets of ad- 
mission to a monster grand stand, past which 


THOMAS A. LARREMORE, 
director. 


marched the parades of the State Conven- 
tion. In order to handle this ambitious ven- 
ture the chorus was incorporated. Those 
signing the articles of incorporation were 
Frank C. Love, Chester D. Fuller and Sam 
Polloe. This seems to prognosticate an ac- 
tive future career. There is a distinct place 
in the musical life of Syracuse for such an 
organization. 

_ The possibilities for formation of similar 
singing organizations within the American 
Legion seems enormous. There apparently 
is no reason why choral work should not be- 
come as popular and spread as universally 
as band work, with corresponding state and 
national contests and combined choral num- 
bers such as feature the conclaves of the 
A. G.C. A. At the State Convention, after 
the chorus had sung, indications were ap- 
parent that by 1932 there would be several 
other clubs formed within the Department 
of New York ready to contest with the Syra- 
cuse men for the privilege of receiving the 
official designation for 1932. 
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National Finals of the Intercollegiate Glee 
Club Contests to Be Held in St. Louis 


New Location More Accessible From All Parts of Country— 
Winners of District Contests to Meet on March 12 


The Intercollegiate Musical Council, an- 
neuncing the sixteenth year of its incep- 
tion, is making two important steps in the 
coming season. 

The first concerns the national finals of 
the Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest, here- 
tofore held in Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. This year they will be held in St. 
Louis, on the second Saturday in March. 
Marshall Bartholomew, executive director 
of the Intercollegiate Musical Council, ex- 
plained this change. He said: “The reason 
for this step lies in the rapid growth of 
intercollegiate sectional groups in the South 
and West, completing the national scope of 
the organization and making it essential to 
have as a meeting place for the finals’ con- 
test a city accessible from every part of the 
United States.” 

The following sectional groups will send 
winners of local contests to compete in the 
national finals in St. Louis: New England; 
Metropolitan District, New York; Phila- 
delphia District, Pennsylvania; State of 
Ohio; Middle Atlantic, at Washington; 
South Atlantic; Northern, at Chicago, 
Southern Illinois; State of Kansas; Mis- 
souri Valley; Southern Pacific, at Los An- 
geles; Northern Western, at Portland, Ore. ; 
Rocky Mt. Division, at Salt Lake City. 

The Metropolitan Contest will take place 
in Carnegie Hall, New York City, Satur- 
day evening, February 27. These colleges 
will participate: New York University, Co- 
lumbia, Princeton, Fordham, Rutgers and 
Yale. The winner of this preliminary con- 


test will represent this district group at the 
finals in St. Louis; but New York Univer- 
sity, as the winner of finals last year, will 
sing in St. Louis in any case. 

‘the annual interscholastic contest will 
be held in Town Hall, New York City, on 
a Saturday evening (date to be determined). 


The following schools are tentatively en-, 


tered: Deerfield, Hill School, Horace Mann, 
Pawling, Peddie, Riverdale, Williston and 
Worcester Academy. Last year the Horace 
Mann Glee Club won the contest, and the 
Hill School took the prize cup open for the 
best school song. 

The Intercollegiate Musical Council, ex- 
tending its activities of organization in Eng- 
land and Europe, arranged the first inter- 
national concert on student music in Munich, 
during the first week of July. Eighteen 
delegates representing eleven countries at- 
tended. A permanent international organi- 
zation was founded to advance the cause of 
music among university students the world 
over. Preliminary plans were laid for an 
international festival of student glee clubs 
to be held in the summer of 1933 in asso- 
ciation with the Chicago Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition. University representatives 
from the following countries were present : 
Denmark, Germany, England, Jugoslavia, 
Latvia, Austria, Poland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Hungary and the United States. Mar- 
shall Bartholomew, director of the Intercol- 
legiate Musical Council, was elected presi- 
dent of the new international organization 
of student singers. 





Estelle Liebling Artists Busy 


Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, is 
singing the prima donna role in Ed Wynn’s 
new show The Laugh Parade which opened 
in Philadelphia on September 14. Bartlett 
Simmons, tenor, has the leading male role 
and Sara Jane is also a featured player in 
the same show. 

Rosemary Cameron, coloratura soprano, 
sang Gilda in Rigoletto at the Roxy Theater 
during the week beginning September 11. 
Louise Scheerer, mezzo-soprano, sang Mad- 
delena in the same production. 

Patricia O’Connell, soprano of the New 
York Opera Comique; Celia Branz, con- 
tralto, of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and Paul Cadieux, tenor, sang 
for the Caribou, Maine, Festival on 
September 24. 

Lucille Lavin, coloratura soprano, who 
won the Eastern district contest of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs and 
who went to San Francisco for the National 
contest, also sang at Caribou on September 25. 

Helen Eisler, coloratura soprano, has 








BEGINS BUSY SEASON 


BERTHA YOCUM, 

teacher of piano pedagogy and theoretical 
branches, whose studios in New York and 
Philadelphia opened for the current season, 
i 1. She is also on the staff of the 

’ School of Music, Philadelphia, as teach- 
er al piano and director of piano pedagogy. 
Miss Yocum is an exponent of the Lesche- 
tizky School, and was prepared in six years 
spent in New York, Paris and Vienna. She 
has been the founder of a school of music in 
Philadelphia and for the past ten years has 
been director of music im colleges. Miss 
Yocum has directed the Summer Normal 
Course in San Antonio, Tex., for five years. 
She has appeared in recital in New York 

and many other principal cities. 


been engaged to sing Gretel in Hansel and 
Gretel and Micaela with the New York 
Opera Company during its 1931-1932 season. 

Kathleen Edwardes, soprano, has been 
assigned one of the leading roles in the new 
Shubert production Arms and the Maid. 
This is Miss Edwardes’ first appearance on 
the stage. 

Devora Nadworney, contralto, Celia 
Branz, contralto, and Amy Goldsmith, col- 
oratura soprano, have been singing on Sta- 
tion WEAF on the hour called Thru the 
Opera Glass. 

Mabel Jackson, soprano, has_ been heard 
every Tuesday evening on the Fuller Brush 
Hour. 

The Liebling Trio, consisting of Ethel 
Louise Wright, Hazel Glen and Jeanne 
Houtz sang on the Chase and Sanborn 
Hour on September 13 with Eddie Cantor. 

Aileen Clark, coloratura soprano, the 
featured singer on the Valspar Hour, gave 
the Estelle Liebling arrangement of Ala- 
bieff’s Nightingale Saturday night, Septem- 
ber 12, and on her program September 19 
she did Miss Liebling’s arrangement of the 
Blue Danube Waltz. 

All of the above are products of the Es- 
telle Liebling studios. 


Rodelinda Performance Cancelled 


Due to the infantile paralysis epidemic 
which has caused the health authorities of 
Northampton, Mass., to postpone the open- 
ing of Smith College until October 15, the 
performance of Handel’s opera Rodelinda, 
which was to have taken place Sunday eve- 
ning Nov. 1, at the Martin Beck Theater, 
New York, has been cancelled. The opera 
was to have been presented under the aus- 
pices of the college. 

Werner Josten, who directed the Ameri- 
can premiere of Rodelinda in Northampton, 
last May, cabled today from Europe that the 
postponement of the opening of the college 
left too short a time for adequate rehearsals 
for the New York performance. It was ex- 
plained that although the leading parts in 
the opera were assigned to professional sing- 
ers, the smaller parts, ballet and orchestra 
were recruited from members of the col- 
lege. Rodelinda will probably be presented 
in New York in the spring. 


Edgar Shelton eet | from Europe 


Edgar Shelton has returned to New York 
following several months spent on the 
Riviera, Monte Carlo, |Paris, London and 
3erlin. The pianist also visited his teacher, 
Arthur Schnabel in Germany. Mr. Shelton 
will begin his concert season on October 23 
at Dobbs Ferry. Among the other engage- 
ments booked for him are recitals in New 
York and Zanesville and an appearance with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. He 
will have a short tour in Pennsylvania also. 


Kraeuter With Institute of Musical 
Art 


Karl Kraeuter has been re-engaged as a 
member of the violin faculty of the Institute 
of Musical Art of the Juilliard School, New 
York. Included on Mr. Kraeuter’s recital 
schedule for the coming season is an appear- 
ance in Jordan Hall, Boston, November 2. 
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pO 
“When Is That 
Young Man 

Going Home?” 














HIS unwelcome suitor has been wooing the 
muse for many dreary months without winning 
her favor. Patience of the household seems about 


exhausted. 


If you, too, feel that the cause of human happiness 
would be better served by the return of Living 
Music to the Theatre, you can help to hand the 


Robot his hat—just sign and mail the coupon. 


BE LA CIES 


MC-10-3 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without further obligation on my 
part, please enroll my name in the Music Defense 
League as one who is opposed to the elimination of 
Living Music from the Theatre. 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


(Comprising 140,000 professional musicians in the United States and Canada) 


JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


> 
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New York Light Opera Guild 
Active Again 


NEW YORK LIGHT 


Debuts for American Singers 


The New York Light Opera Guild made 
its initial bow to the New York public last 
spring in two successful performances of 
Carl Millécker’s operetta, The Beggar Stu 
dent, at the Heckscher Theater on May 4 
and 5 

This season the Guild will give a week of 
performances of two, and probably three, of 
the light opera classics. The first of these 
presentations, in December, is to be Suppé’s 
Boccaccio, followed in February by De 
Koven’s Robin Hood. The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy (Planquette) is the probable third 
production 

According to the Guild’s artistic director, 
John Hand (who founded the association 
and conducted it through its debut season) 
attention is being given to producing 
the aforementioned works with a diction em 
bodying standard English pronunciation. The 
company will have a chorus of forty voices 
with a full orchestral accompaniment. 

Mr. Hand feels there is a veritable wealth 
of talented, voices and thoroughly 
qualified singers among the ambitious Amer 
ican artists who anxiously waiting for 
proper and adequate debuts. “To provide 
these young singers with additional opportu- 
e public under such 
auspices as will definitely advance their ca- 
reers” is the most cherished ideal of the 
Guild. 

All American singers, who are artistically 
qualified and whose names are not yet estab 
lished in the musical field, are eligible for 
casting in the roles Auditions for 
the selection of voices for the debut roles 
will be held by the casting committee of the 
Guild at Steinway Hall on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 8, 1931, at 3 P. M. Young singers 
wishing to try for the roles may receive ap- 


spec ial 


iresi 


are 


nities to appear before t 


leading 
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GUILD IN A SCENE 


OPERA FROM 
pointments to sing for the committee by tele- 
phoning Riverside 9-5995 or writing to the 
Guild Headquarters, 370 Central Park West, 
New York City. 

The New York Light Opera Guild is a 
strictly non-profit institution, founded on an 
educational and cultural ideal. It stresses 
not only the advantages of the debut presen- 
tations which it provides, but also the bene- 
fits derived by members of the ensemble and 
those cast in minor roles, from the careful, 
systematic instruction and training given in 
light opera and in the histrionics of the 
stage. : 

While the organization will be enlarged 
for the coming season, many prominent 
names will again appear on the Advisory 
Council. Among them are Herbert Wither- 
spoon, director of the Chicago Civic Opera; 
Arthur Depew, Leonard Liebling, Mrs. J. 
Clark Curtin, Robert C. Lafferty, and Mrs. 
Carl F. Cobbledick. 


Concert at Old Farm School 


The last of a series of six concerts was 
given September 16 at the Old Farm School, 


MILLOCKER’S THE 


BEGGAR STUDENT 


Rye, N. Y. An all-Brahms program was 
offered by a chamber music ensemble made up 
of Daniel Bonade, clarinet; Lillian Reh- 
berg, cello; Edith Friedman, piano; Wesley 
G. Sontag, violin, and Jacob Tillinger, 
French horn. They were assisted by Mary 
Ledgerwood, contralto. These summer con- 
certs have been under the direction of Mr. 
Sontag. 


Women’s University Glee Club to 
Give Two Concerts 

The Women’s University Glee Club, of 

New York, Gerald Reynolds, music director, 

is scheduled for two public concerts this 

season, one at Christmas time, the other in 
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the spring. Mr. Reynolds, who 
spent the summer in France 
where he is a faculty member of 
the Fontainebleau School of 
Music, brought back with him a 
number of works in manuscript 
to be sung by the club. Rehears- 
als began September 28, 7:45 
p.m., at The Panhellenic. As 
there are a few vacancies in the 
club, college women with good 
voices may apply for audition 
through Miss Katherine Pelton, 
210 East Sixty-eighth Street. 
The Women’s University Glee 
Club was founded in 1922. 


Diller-Quaile School in 
Larger Quarters 

The Diller-Quaile School be- 
gins its eleventh season this 
month. The growth of the 
school last year has necessitated 
moving into a much _ larger 
building. 

The Normal School for the 
education and training of teach- 
ers has a large enrollment. The 
school for children and young 
people is greatly augmented, in- 
cluding classes for little children 
from four years old up through 
college preparatory. 

Miss Quaile’s classes for art- 
ists and students are now form- 
ing, and Miss Diller is organiz- 
ing a class in theory and har- 
mony exclusively for vocal stu- 
dents. The entire subject will 
be covered through song litera- 
ture. 
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MALATESTA 


BARITONE. METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


VOICE PLACING—COACHING—OPERA—CONCERT 
Studio: 233 West 99th Street, New York City 


Telephone: Riverside 9-3586 








RUSSIAN MALE CHORUS — Serge Jaroff, Conductor 


The Outstanding Musical Sensation—The World’s Greatest Chorus 
IN AMERICA ALL SEASON 1931-1932—NOW BOOKING 





Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
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Division 
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Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


113 West 57th Street, New York City 
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Dusolina Giannini 


When Giannini Sings— 


“Every available inch of the orchestra, balconies and stage in the Conventgarten Hall was 
filled with an enthusiastic jubilant audience. The people were carried away by the wonderful 
voice, by the soulful polished interpretation, by the fiery temperament with which she invests the 
Italian folk songs, by the charm of this lady. She always reminds me of the Madonna as pictured 
in old sacred paintings. The audience filled the hall with rousing ovations. She gave innumer- 
able encores. The stage was stormed by hundreds of people. It is the usual scene of southern 
enthusiasm that one witnesses in Hamburg whenever Dusolina Giannini sings.”—Hamburger 
Anseiger. 














Current European Tour American Coast-to-Coast Tour 
September 4 to December 15 January to May 


Ten guest performances—Hamburg Opera House sein 


Concert appearances in the following cities: 
imate Elberfeld Available Dates 


Bonn Manheim in April and May 


*Hamburg Pforzheim 
Copenhagen *Darmstadt 
Stockholm *Berlin 
Leipzig *Nuremberg 
Karlsruhe *Frankfort 
Stuttgart Dresden 





Management 
NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 


*Reengagements from last winter. 


GEORGE ENGLES, Director 


Steinway Piano 
Victor Records 
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San Francisco Opera Company 


Giving Notable Performances 


Andrea Chenier, Madame Butterfly, and The Masked Ball 
Presented with Outstanding Casts 


San Francisco, Cau.—Andrea Chenier, 
the fourth opera presented by the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company in its ninth annual 
season which is now in full sway, drew a 
tremendous audience to the Exposition Audi- 
torium, Wednesday night, September 16, and 
Was in every respect a noteworthy success. 

The production was a stunning one. The 
major part of the success is due to the ex- 
cellent performance of the orchestra and 
chorus under the leadership of Gaetano 
Merola, director-general of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company, whose conducting of 
this score is marked by understanding, sym 
pathy, temperamental force, and authority. 
The ensemble showed careful rehearsing and 
spirited team play. Giovanni Martinelli in 
the title role sang to his marked advantage. 
For the most part his singing was distin- 
guished not only by sustained beauty of tone 
and impeccable diction, but by admirably 
moulded phrasing and impassioned eloquence 
of expression. Excellent artist that he is, 
Giuseppe Danise not only sang but acted the 
part of the villain, Gerard, in a manner 
worthy of admiration, winning the recogni- 
tion he deserved in the monologue, Nemico 
della patria and in the following scene with 
Maddalena. 

Elisabeth Rethberg’s Maddalena di Coigny 
was a worthy companion to these convincing 
portraits. Vocally charming, she has done 
nothing better here as to dramatic intelli- 
gence, graciousness and distinction. Her 
portrayal was one of tragic intensity. Con- 
vincing in the great love scene of the second 
act with Martinelli, she sang Maddalena’s 
Racconto in the third act, La Mamma 
Morta with genuine passion and achieved no 
less notable results in the finale of the fourth 
act. Madame Rethberg received well-merited 
and individual tributes from her San Fran- 
cisco public which sincerely adores her. 

In Mathieu, the versatile Eugenio Sandrini 
added another finely elaborated character 
study to his jist. Praise unreserved, too, is 
due to Faina Petrova for her peculiarly ap- 
pealing impersonation of the old mother 
Madelon, who sacrifices her son to the army, 


and to Ludovico Oliviero, for the skill he 
brought to the role of the Spy. Minor roles 
entrusted to San Francisco artists all were 
exceptionally well done. 

The settings were most effective; the pub- 
lic square in front of the Cafe Hottot, the 
revolutionary tribunal and the prison of St. 
Lazaire being well represented. 


Maria MUELLER AS MADAME BUTTERFLY 


An audience which nearly filled the vast 
Exposition Auditorium to its capacity on 
Friday night, September 18, became demon- 
strative several times during the course of 
the San Francisco Opera Company’s pro- 
duction of Puccini’s Madame Buttertly. ‘This 
performance of the Puccini work was by far 
the very finest ever given in this city; a 
rather broad assertion to be sure, yet the 
writer feels absolutely justified in making 
this statement since it has been her privilege 
to hear the opera many times both by the 
San Francisco company and the major visit- 
ing organizations. Any presentation that 
surpassed this one as a picturesque and 
pleasing production cannot be recalled. 

The cast was one of the best balanced and 
satisfying that Mr. Merola has offered. First 
honors must go without reserve to Madame 
Maria Mueller as Cho-Cho-San. Madame 
Mueller’s characterization of Puccini's toy 
heroine was far more dramatic than that 
which one is accustomed to. Her’s was not 
merely that of a delicate, coy and alluring 
little Geisha, but a sadly disillusioned 
woman whose heart was heavy with sorrow 
and grief. She gave a charming, plastic and 
touching impersonation. 

Madame Mueller’s voice is not only beau- 
tiful and expressive but admirably equalled 
throughout its range, and peculiarly respon- 
sive to lofty altitudes. Never has the first 
act been sung in a manner that approached 
so close to perfection from a purely vocal 
point of view. Her difficult entrance song 
over the accompanying chant of Butterfly’s 
pretty companions, Madame Mueller gave 
with barely a fluctuation in pitch, and the 
final high D flat, long sustained, she gave 
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out in limpid and impeccably vibrant tone. 
Admirably, too, did she sing the great love 
duet with Pinkerton, disciosing here her 
command of mezza-voce. So realistic was 
her acting with the child in the second act, 
so full of pathos was her singing of the 
music, that at the conclusion of this act, 
everyone was in a state of wild excitement. 
Six times, Madame Mueller with her fellow 
artists came before the curtain. The ap- 
plause still went on. When finally she ap- 
peared alone, the Auditorium rocked with 
the stamping of feet, the cheering and shout- 
ing of “Brava” and “Mueller.” It was Maria 
Mueller’s night—her success was sensational. 

Mario Chamlee’s conception of the errant 
lover is a fine one, and there was as proper 
pose in his singing as there was in his ap- 
pearance and bearing as an American naval 
othcer. He sang so well and acted with 
such genuine charm and grace that the role 
for once stopped being an impossible cad. 
A satisfying Suzuki, too, was Faina Petrova. 
Her rich contralto voice blended exquisitely 
in the duet of the flowers with that of the 
soprano. Andreas de Segurola was a 
mellifluous and dignified Sharpless. 

Wilfred Pelietier, in fine fettle, conducted 
not only with authority, but with fervor and 
animation. 


Tue Maskep BALL 

The Masked Ball, an opera in three acts 
and five scenes, the words by M. Somma 
(In Italian) and set to music by Giuseppe 
Verdi, had its first representation by the 
San Francisco Opera Company at the Ex- 
position Auditorium, Saturday night, Sep- 
tember 19. It was listened to with genuine 
interest by a large and fashionable audience. 

To thoroughly appreciate the melodious, 
graceful and even passionate music that 
Verdi has written into this score, one must 
hear it interpreted by artists by the very 
first magnitude. With his extraordinary 
wisdom when it comes to the casting of an 
opera, Mr. Merola selected a quartet of art- 
ists who have mastered completely every 
phase of vocalism. Elisabeth Rethberg was 
the Amelia and if there is another singer 
today who can surpass her in the singing 
of this difficult role, it would be most inter- 
esting to know her name. When Madame 
Rethberg uses her soprano as she did 
throughout the entire opera, her singing is 
unadulterated beauty. The second act, in 
particular, was one of the most richly colored 
displays of singing the Auditorium has ever 
known. The tone was mellow and full, and 
with shadings which covered the full gamut 
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from the most intense fortissimo to a soft 
tone that was but a breath, yet it was ever 
the finely poised and evenly sustained sing- 
ing tone. Madame Rethberg’s acting was on 
a par with her singing—it had dignity and 
grace, every posture and pose was instinct 
with authority and imagination. From the 
demeanor of the audience Madame Reth- 
berg’s personal triumph may be considered 
one of the most complete and convincing 
known here in many a day. 

Giovanni Martinelli was 
home in the part of Riccardo. The music is 
well suited to his voice and style. He sang 
in a full-throated, manly, even heroic man- 
ner, never neglecting an opportunity to 
bring out its charm, never exaggerating it, 
holding the interest in it and the dramatic 
character from beginning to end. Martinelli 
looked exceedingly well. He is always con- 
scientious and sincere in his operatic under- 
takings and his portrayals are based on an 
intelligent understanding of the part he as- 
sumes. 

Giuseppe Danise was heard at his best as 
Renato. His voice is rich with resonance 
yet it rings with metal, if the medium is 
full and expressive, the upper notes are accu- 
rate and powerful; it is shaded cleverly and 
aptly. It is not often that finer mezzo-voce 
singing, deeply charged with emotion, is 
heard than he gave in the famous aria, Eri 
Tu. If Mr. Seales had not uttered a note 
throughout the three acts, he still pies 
have made a huge success for he is a mas- 
terly histrion. 

As Ulrica, the astrologer, Luisa Silva was 
dramatically and vocally superb. Her voice 
is a richly colored warm contralto, of fine 
range and ample volume, and she employs 
it with the skill of a consummate artist and 
musician. 

Audrey Farncroft, the young San Fran- 
cisco soprano, who is rapidly making a name 
for herself, was altogether delightful in the 
role of Oscar, a page. The virginal loveli- 
ness of her voice, the delicacy and purity of 
her phrasing, her clear Italian diction—each 
did its “bit” and then she was to the eye a 
charming vision. 

Thanks again to the excellent training of 
Antonio Dell ’Orefice, the chorus did some 
splendid singing and acted with the assur- 
ance of veteran choristers. 

Under the direction of Pietro Cimini, the 
performance was a fine one, in which there 
was delicacy and refinement as well as power 
and glowing color in the orchestral play- 
ing. ie | 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Littau to Conduct Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra in a World Premiere 


Also to Present Several American Works 


Joseph Littau, conductor of the Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra, will present this sea- 
son the world premiere of the Fugue in C 
minor for six voices from J. S. Bach’s Mu- 
sikalische Opfer, transcribed for symphony 
orchestra by Elliot B. Wheaton, a young 
Bach authority. This has been worked out 
with strict adherence to the Bach psychology, 
no extraneous tone color having been 
brought in. Mr. Wheaton and his publish- 
ers have given the Omaha Sympheny ex- 
clusive rights to the world premiere, which 
will take place in November at the orches- 
tra’s first concert of the season. Rights 
have also been secured for the first Amer- 
ican performance of Divertissement by the 
young French composer Filip Lazar. 

Mr. Littau has included a number of 
American works on his programs, among 
them Medieval Poem for orchestra, organ 
and voice (Leo Sowerby) ; Two American 
Sketches (Thomas Griselle) ; Suite Prime- 
val (Skilton) ; The Culprit Fay (Hadley) ; 
probably The Looking Glass Suite (Tay- 


lor); and a sonata originally written for 
violin by Castrucci (seventeenth century 
Italian composer, who was concertmaster for 
Handel in London), which has been tran- 
scribed for string orchestra by A. Walter 
Kramer. Mr. Littau will also conduct his 
orchestra in Sibelius’ Symphony No. 1; 
Handel’s Concerti Grossi for string orches- 
tra; overture to Turandot (Puccini) ; 
Marche Ecossaisse (Debussy); Sarabande 
et Danse (Debussy-Ravel) ; several waltzes 
by Johann Strauss; Grainger’s Spoon River 
Anthology; and standard works. 

The radio activities of Mr. Littau include 
the conducting of the N. B. C. hour, Gay 
Vienna, broadcast every Sunday afternoon 
at four o’clock over the WJZ network. This 
is an orchestral program with occasional 
soloists. Mr. Littau’s purpose in these 
broadcasts is to present music authentically 
Viennese and delivered with every respect 
to the Viennese tradition. Beatrice Belkin, 
soprano, was soloist with this hour on Sep- 
tember 27. 





Philadelphia Orchestra 
Season Opens October 9 


Stokowski, Toscanini, Molinari, 
Reiner and Smallens to Con- 
duct—New Works Announced 


The thirty-second season of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra will open October 9 and 
conclude April 30. There will be thirty con- 
secutive pairs of concerts in the Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening series, 
twelve in the Monday evening series, and 
two series of children’s concerts of five 
each. Leopold Stokowski, musical director, 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra Association, 
will conduct for sixteen weeks. During the 
remainder of the season Toscanini will con- 
duct two weeks, Bernardino Molinari four, 
Fritz Reiner five and Alexander Smallens 
one. Arrangements have not yet been com- 
pleted for the remaining two. 

Stokowski announces that Gurrelieder, the 
opera by Arnold Schoenberg, will have its 
American premiere on January 15, 16 and 
18 at the Metropolitan Opera House, Phila- 
delphia. The orchestra will be assisted by 
Richard Crooks, tenor; Jeannette Vreeland, 
soprano; Nelson Eddy, baritone, and other 
soloists not yet selected. There is also a 
rhythmic speaking part synchronizing with 
the orchestra. Other new works for this 
season include two etudes by Vogel, a 
young Russian; a symphony by Webern, an 
Austrian; a Toccata by Tansman; Sinfoni- 
etta by Prokofieff; an overture, Neues von 
Tag, by Hindemith; a symphony by Ferroud, 
a young French composer; and Daphnis et 
Cloe, the most recent orchestral work by 
Efrem Zimbalist. Soloists other than those 
named for Gurrelieder have not yet been 
announced. 


M. T. N. A. to Meet in Detroit 


The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, sched- 
uled at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
December 29 to 31, promises a program not 
surpassed in the eventful history of this 
musical organization. Among the speakers 
whose acceptance to a place on the program 
has already been received, are the follow- 
ing: Dr. John Erskine, Percy Grainger, 
Frantz Proschowski, Guy Maier, Clarence 
Hamilton, Carl Engel, David Stanlev 
Smith, C. N. Boyd, Arthur Heacox, Harold 
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fetching to realization Ives’ portraiture 
of the Alcott family, I am at a loss 
to say.” Winthrop P. Tryon in the 


Christian Science Monitor. 
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Mr. Ziegler will teach at 
31 West 84th St., New York City 


Butler, Hanson, Henry Purmort 


Howard 
Adams, and Mrs. 


Eames, Mrs. Crosby 
H. H. A. Beach. 

As at St. Louis last year, the National 
Association of Schools of Music, H. L. 
Butler, president, will assemble again in 
conjunction with the M. T. N. A., and a 
joint banquet will be held December 30, with 
Dr. John Erskine and Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
as speakers. A complimentary concert by 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra will be 
tendered the Association at Orchestra Hall 
through the courtesy of Murray G. Pater- 
son, manager of the orchestra and Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor, featuring works 
by American composers. Edwin Arthur 
Kraft of Cleveland will be heard in an organ 
recital at the Art Museum. 

The local committee is headed by Jason 
Moore, 


South American Critics Laud 
Harold Henry 


Harold Henry, pianist and composer, re- 
turned to New York recently after spending 
several months in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil and 
Buenos Aires. He is one of the few Amer- 
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HAROLD HENRY 


ican pianists to play extensively in South 
America and receive unstinted praise from 
the critics. Following Mr. Henry’s appear- 
ance in Buenos Aires, the critic of Ultima 
Hora noted “his faultless technic, exact 
mechanism, digital accuracy and flexibility, 
and above all his ability to achieve in his 
readings that diaphanous singing quality 
which is so difficult to acquire and which is 
possessed by only the foremost pianists.” 
Other Buenos Aires newspapers were equally 
enthusiastic in their praise of Mr. Henry, La 
Prensa declaring him “a new pianist who 
couples a fine mastery of his instrument with 
a personality of no scant interest,” and La 
Nacion referring to him as “an interpreter 
of sound technic and excellent musician- 
ship.” According to the Buenos Aires Her- 
ald, “Mr. Henry’s own While the Piper 
Played gave a brilliant finish to a most en- 
joyable program.” And the Standard 
summed up the recital as follows: “He gave 
a program which afforded every opportunity 
for him to display his musical abilities, and 
he was awarded hearty applause at the con- 
clusion of each number.” 

Mr. Henry’s success in Rio de Janeiro 
can be gauged by the following excerpt 
culled from the Brazilian American: “Mr. 


Henry has a rare touch and plays with bril- 
liancy; perhaps his greatest strength is in 
the amount of feeling and expression with 
which he interprets and stirs his audience. 
His own compositions were particularly 
enjoyed.” 

Since returning to the United States, Mr. 
Henry has given concerts in Vermont and 
Massachusetts. He has now reopened his 
New York studios and is prepared for a 
season of teaching and playing. 


Marie Von Unschuld’s 
Teaching Methods 
Approved 


Every Tuesday afternoon Marie von Un- 
schuld, president and head of the piano de- 
partment of the University of Washington, 
D. C., will give a piano lesson via television 
from the Jenkins Television Corporation 
studios in New York City. Several of these 
Modern Piano Technic lessons were given 
expressly for the students of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Apropos of Mme. 
vision debut, the Washington 
the following to say: 

“She feels reasonably certain it was the 
first time any digital demonstrations at a 
keyboard ever were given over the air as 
pictures no less than as sound. Nothing 
else of Mme. Marie was so given. Just the 
digits and wrists at the job. 

“With her hands distributed through limit- 
less space as little pictures on a plate, she 
showed how good tones are made on the 
piano and how tones not so good sometimes 
happen along, when you don’t know how. 
Thus the listeners-in were also lookers-on. 

“The trial television lesson ended with a 
prompt long-term contract from the men 
of the corporation. There is to be one of 
them, from now on, every Tuesday. They 
apologized to the Washington instructor 
that her classes must be small at first. Just 
a paltry 27,000 or so. The little handful 
would begin to grow just as soon as more 
people began to wake up to the fact that 
television is here, and not ‘just around the 
corner.’ 

“Mme. von Unschuld says her dream of 
giving lessons, directly and personally, to 
classes of at least 500,000, was rampant al- 
ready when, years ago, she had made, and 
patented, a series of silent films of her hands, 
that were a complete normal course of in- 
struction. Subtitles had to do the explain- 
ing, but Mme. von Unschuld foresaw the 
talkies just ahead, and just ahead of them, 
the television plate.” 

Mme. von Unschuld is the author of a 
correspondence book, Modern Piano Tech- 
nic. It is a normal course of thirty groups 
of 100 lessons, explaining the teaching of 
modern technical training necessary for the 
pianist of today, from the beginning to the 
highest grade, accompanied by a nine year 
graded course. 

After satisfactorily completing this course, 
the student is entitled to a teacher’s certi- 
ficate in technical training for piano awarded 
hy the Von Unschuld University of Music, 
incorporated under the laws of the District 
of Columbia and licensed by the Board of 
Education, D. C., under the provisions of 
the Act of Congress, approved March 2, 
1929, relative to degree conferring institu- 
tions. 

Mme. von Unschuld is also the author of 
The Hand of the Pianist, Scale Practice, 
the Handbook of General Musical Knowl- 
edge of Instruments and Musical Forms, a 
Normal Course for Piano Teachers and a 
Graded Course of Studies for the Piano, in 
addition to her Normal Course of Technical 
Training for the Pianist. 


von Unschuld’s tele- 
Herald had 
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MUSICAL 


BARTLETT-ROBERTSON DUO IN RECORD SEASON 


Lonpon.—Although the general musical 
outlook is none too good, owing to the na- 
tional economy campaign, those two artists, 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, are 
booked for a record season. 

Starting off with two Bach concertos at 
a Queens Hall Promenade at the end of 
September, they leave immediately after for 
a tour of Poland (a return visit after suc- 
cess there last March, playing with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in Warsaw, and filling 
other important engagements all over the 
country. Then follows Holland, their old 
stamping ground, for a lightning tour, and 
the return to England is to be in October, 
wheré the pair will play every night until 
their departure for the United States on 
October 31. 

This is their third American tour, includ- 
ing the southern States, Havana, and East- 
ern Canada. In January they appear at a 
Celebrity Concert in New York City. 

Dashing back across the Atlantic, the 
Robertsons are due in Ireland in February, 
then again in Holland and in Belgium, after 
which they tour the Balkans and finish with 
a number of concerts in Spain. 

A New Work 

Composers continue to write music for 
these two artists, and so enlarge the two- 
piano repertoire. This autumn they are tak- 
ing with them to America a new suite by 
Arthur Benjamin (Pastorale, March and 
Foxtrot), and there it will have its second 
public performance, the first having been 
at the recent International Festival in Lon- 
don. Here it formed part of a special in- 
vitation program tendered by Mr. Malcolm 
Stewart, British patron of music. At the 
same concert the Robertsons played the 
Arnold Bax sonata for two pianos. The 
rest of the program was executed by the 
Oriana Madrigal Society singing English 
a- = music. 

This, by the way, was not the only sum- 
mer work done by the indefatigable team. 
At the Anglo-American Conference at Lau 


sanne they were “drafted” to give no less 
than three recitals for the delectation of the 
assembled musicians and musical pedagogues. 
Prof. W. G. Whittaker, writing to the Glas- 
gow Herald, said: “Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, of world-wide reputation with 
their specialization for two pianos, have 
made the deepest impression, musically, of 
the week. Their playing is one of the most 
perfect things of the present day, exquisite 
individual pianism, an amazing unity of 
mind, an extraordinary subtlety of expres- 
sion and a lofty conception of their art. It 
is so simple and yet so completely satisfy- 
ing. It is less a public performance than a 
mutual music-making in which the audience 
is allowed to participate.” c. 


Oberlin Conservatory Starts With 
Big Enrollment 


Freshman Week at the Oberlin Conser- 
vatory of Music began on September 18 with 
an enrollment of 105 new students. 

The freshmen were registered, given ear 
training tests, and made acquainted as far 
as might be with Oberlin surroundings and 
customs. A _ succession of informal social 
events and the annual Barrows House Sup- 
per gave the new class opportunity to meet 
the faculty before the opening of school. 

It is interesting to note that 24 of the 48 
States were represented in the freshman en- 
rollment, as well as the District of Columbia 
= Hawaii. New Hampshire to the east, 

Florida to the south, and Washington, Ore- 
gon and California on the west coast, are 
among the states sending students. 

Two regular members of the faculty, Mrs. 
3ennett of the department of pianoforte and 
Mr. Goerner of the department of ‘cello, 
return to the Conservatory after a year’s 
absence abroad. Mrs. Bennett, visiting Ber- 
lin, London, Paris, and spending six months 
in Vienna, devoted the time to observation 
and study of teaching methods. Mr. Goer- 
ner divided his time between Vienna, Mun- 
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ich, Berlin, and Weimar, visiting institutions, 
attending concerts and observing leading 
teachers. He is a graduate of the Weimar 
Conservatory of the class of 1895. 

Russell Broughton, who received his Mus. 
M. in composition from the Conservatory in 
1928, has returned for the year to teach 
theory. Miriam Peabody, who graduated 
from Oberlin in June with a Mus. B. and 
an A. B. degree, will be on the faculty of 
the Junior Department teaching for Mrs. 
Don Morrison, who is studying in France. 

After two days of registration, the school 
year began formally on the afternoon of 
September 23. 


Seattle Symphony 
Programs Listed 


Karl Krueger, conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra, has announced his 
programs for the coming season, to be given 
in two groups, Sunday afternoons and Mon- 
day evenings. As will be seen from the list 
that follows, the music to be played on Sun- 
day afternoons is classified according to its 
significance, an arrangement which will 
serve to give the programs cohesion and 
arouse public interest, especially among those 
who are not fully familiar with the sym- 
phonic repertory. 

Sunday afternoon concerts: October 18, 
Music of Myths and Legends: overture to 
The Magic Flute (Mozart) ; The Afternoon 
of a Faun (Debussy) ; The Mad Huntsman 
(Franck) ; Siegfried Idyll (Wagner); suite 
from Daphnis and Chloe (Ravel). Novem- 
ber 1, Shakespearean Music: King Lear 
overture (Berlioz); A Midsummer Night's 
Dream (Mendelssohn) ; Macbeth (Strauss) ; 
Romeo and Juliet (Berlioz); Hamlet 
(Tschaikowsky). November 15, Music of 
Men, Cities and Countries: Benvenuto Cel- 
lini overture (Berlioz); Ports of Call 
(Ibert); Tales from the Vienna Woods 
(Johann Strauss); excerpts from King 
Christian II suite (Sibelius); Capriccio 
Espagnole (Rimsky- Korsakoff). Novem- 
ber 29, Music of Fun and Humor: The 
Barber of Bagdad overture (Cornelius) ; 
The Spider’s Banquet (Roussel); The Po- 
liceman from Adventures in a Perambulator 
(Carpenter); The Insects from Through 
the Looking-Glass (Taylor); Allegretto 
scherzando from Symphony No. (Bee- 
thoven); Perpetuum Mobile (Strauss) ; 
Little Mosquito Was My Dancing Partner 
(Liadow); The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
(Dukas). December 13, Music of Nature: 
Autumn from The Four Seasons (Vivaldi) ; 
The Clouds (Debussy); Dialogue Between 
the Wind and the Waves (Debussy); The 
Tempest overture (Sibelius) ; Forest Mur- 
murs from Siegfried (Wagner); The En- 
chanted Lake (Liadow); Autumn, and 
Elves (Pick-Mangiagalli), with John Hop- 
per, pianist, as soloist; The Woodpecker, 
and The Owl (Malipiero); In Springtime 
overture (Goldmark). 

Monday evening concerts: October 12, Le 
Baruffe Chiozzotte (Sinigaglia) ; Symphony 
No. 1 (Brahms) ; Suite, op. 19 (Dohnanyi) ; 
Francesca da Rimini (Tschaikowsky). Oc- 
tober 26, Introduction and Fugue from 
Suite No 1 (Tschaikowsky); violin con- 
certo (Beethoven), Robert Quick, soloist; 
Symphony No 2 (Sibelius). November 9, 
Symphony in E flat (Mozart); suite from 
Petrouchka (Stravinsky), John Hopper at 
the piano; Concerto in D minor (Mozart), 
Giles Gilbert, soloist; Enigma Variations 
(Elgar). November 23, Chaconne (Bach), 
arranged for orchestra by A. Walter Kram- 
er; Symphony in E minor (Rachmaninoff) ; 
Schelomo (Bloch), Bernd Huppertz, cellist, 
soloist ; Adventures in a Perambulator (Car- 
penter). December 7, In Bohemia (Had- 
ley); Symphony No. 6 (Beethoven); The 
Sea (Debussy); Serenade for Wind In- 
struments (Strauss); Prelude and Finale 
from Tristan and Isolde (Wagner). De- 
cember 21, a |Percy Grainger work to be 
announced: concerto (Grieg), with Grainger 
at the piano; Symphony No. 4 (Brahms). 


Registration at American Institute 

The American Institute of Applied Mu- 
sic reopens Tuesday, October 6, for regis- 
tration and assignment of lessons; classes 
begin Wednesday, October 14. The peda- 
gogy courses are broadened by the incor- 
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TOURING ABROAD 


HENRI DEERING, 
pianist, sailed for Europe August 8. 
After spending two weeks in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, and a brief time in Paris, 
he started on his tour of England, Ger- 
many and Holland. Finishing this Mr. 
Deering returns to this country for his 
season here. (Photo by Apeda.) 








poration of new material, and theoretical 
work is presented in the most recent aspects 
as given out by the best authorities. 
Huntington Woodman will continue 
the courses in composition, Miss Chittenden 
will continue her lecture course on appre- 
ciation, which, with the history lectures by 
Annabelle Wood, are brought up to date. 


Eastman School Awards 127 
Scholarships 


The Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N. Y., has awarded scholarships to 127 stu- 
dents from twenty states. The scholarship 
holders include one outlander who comes 
from Hungary. These scholarships are 
awarded in all departments of the school. 
The funds come from scholarship founda- 
tions made by friends of the school and from 
a stated fund maintained by the school itself. 
This fund is apart from the endowment of 
the school. Scholarship is special aid given 
on consideration of talent and need to in- 
dividuals ; the endowment fund of the East- 
man School is utilized for the benefit of all 
its students. Dr. Howard Hanson and the 
scholarship award jury of the school de- 
voted more than a week to determination of 
these awards. The money value of Eastman 
School scholarships and teaching fellowships 
for the coming year exceeds $22,000. 
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JESSIE FENNER HILL 


Jessie Fenner Hill, New York vocal 
teacher, opened her fall and winter term in 
voice and vocal repertory on Monday, Sep- 
tember 28. 

Instruction will be private and in classes 
for beginners, advanced students and profes- 
sionals. One of the features of Mrs. Hill’s 
work this season will be the training of stu- 
dents for radio broadcasts during her period 
on WMSG every Tuesday evening. Mrs. 
Hill’s former pupils and a number of new 
pupils have already registered. 


VERA NETTE 


Vera Nette, voice teacher and faculty 
member of the New York College of Music, 
has several active artist-pupils. Winifred 
Welton, soprano, who sang in Town Hall 
last season, is soloist at the Caldwell, N. J., 
Methodist Church and is also heard over 
Station WGBS. Al Eagelson and Guy 
Moore, tenors, broadcast duets weekly over 
Station WMCA and WPCH. Gladys Hav- 
erty, soprano, is on the air over the same 
stations, and Gaston Sallient, French bari- 
tone, over WGBS and WOV. 


EMILIO ROXAS 


The Roxas studios have opened for the fall 
season with a heavy enrollment. Among 
those actively engaged from these studios 


are: 

Hilda Kutsukian, mezzo soprano, who 
made her debut with Pemberton’s new pro- 
duction Sing High, Sing Low; Alexander 
Lorber, basso, engaged as soloist of the Saint 
Ignatius Loyola Church on Park Avenue, 
New York City; Harpo Marx, one of the 
noted Marx Brothers, who is studying with 
Mr. Roxas for the purpose of proving to the 
world that his voice is not “the worst ever 
heard,” as stated in an article published in 
the Saturday Evening Post of August 29 

Nicholas Farley, Irish tenor, is scheduled 
for a concert in Troy, N. Y., on October 12, 
under the auspices of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, and another in Albany, N. Y., a week 
later. On October 3 Mr. Farley will sing 
at the opening of the new Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 


WILLIAM A. C. ZERFFI 


William A. C. Zerffi, vocal teacher and 
author of many articles on voice which have 
appeared in the Musical Courier, reopened 
his New York studios on September 14, for 
the season. On Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
Mr. Zerffi will be in Boston teaching at the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


Laberge Management Announces 
Important Artists 


The Bernard R. Laberge Concert Man- 
agement will present the following organists 
for the season: Palmer Christian, making 
his third transcontinental tour, starting the 
middle of October in the east and going as 
far as Oregon and California; Fernando 
Germani, coming back the end of September 
to hold the important post of head of the 
organ department at Curtis Institute at 
Philadelphia and available for concerts 
throughout the year; E. Power Biggs, young 
English organist, who will also be available 
throughout the season, and Charles Courboin, 
who will resume his concerts and be avail- 
able in the East. 

Mr. Laberge also announces an American 
tour of Marcel Hubert, cellist, who made his 
American debut in 1926. Only twenty-five 
years old, Mr. Hubert has played with the 
leading symphony orchestras of Europe and 
has given many recitals. He is recognized as 
one of the important virtuosi on his instru- 
ment. 


Pangrac Artist Gives Studio 
Recital 


Marie Krejcik, of the Pangrac Music 
Studios, New York, began the second season 
of her own music school in West Forest 
Hills, L. I., with a studio recital featuring 
Florence Heksh, a young pianist. Class and 
individual instruction is given at the Krej- 
cik studios in piano, voice, violin, theory and 
harmony. 


Libbie Miller Resigns 
Libbie Miller has resigned from the Met- 
ropolitan Musical Bureau, same to take ef- 
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fect on October 1, when her contract with 
that organization expires. 

Miss Miller will continue her work as 
personal representative and publicity direc- 
tor for Rosa Ponselle for whose services the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau have the book- 
ing rights for this season and next. 


Rochester Assured Brilliant 
Concert Season 


The Rochester Civic Music Association, 

which sponsors and directs all of the various 
concert activities, is planning a particularly 
ambitious and comprehensive program for 
the season of 1931-32. 
_ There will be the usual two series of even- 
ing concert attractions to be presented in the 
Eastman Theatre, and in addition a series of 
concerts by the Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, now in its ninth year, in the same 
auditorium. Supplementing this will be a 
six-months season by the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, an ensemble composed of some 
fifty musicians chosen from the ranks of the 
Philharmonic and which plays under the 
baton of Guy Fraser Harrison. These con- 
certs will be given in the four different high 
school auditoriums of the city on Sunday 
afternoons, with occasional performances in 
Rochester’s large Convention Hall. 

The experiment of operating Rochester’s 
concert attractions under the aegis of a com- 
munity civic music association has proven 
very successful during the past two seasons. 
Originally a smaller group known as the 
Eastman Theatre Subscribers’ Association 
sponsored all of the concerts, but the new 
and larger community body, which now in- 
cludes some 3,000 individuals, has created a 
far wider interest in things musical in 
Rochester. An executive committee, elected 
from the group, handles the practical affairs, 
with Arthur M. See as executive officer and 
James E. Furlong, Rochester impresario for 
more than a score of years, associated with 
him in booking and arrangements. 


People’s Symphony to Offer 
Chamber and Artists’ Series 


The People’s Symphony Concerts will 
give a series of six chamber music concerts 
on Friday evenings and a series of six 
artists’ recitals on Saturday evenings. The 
schedule for the Chamber Music Series is: 
October 23, Russian Symphonic Choir; No- 
vember 21, The Brosa String Quartet; De- 
cember 4, Cornelius Van Vliet Trio; Janu- 
ary 8, The Budapest String Quartet ; Feb- 
ruary 12, Musical Art Quartet; March 11, 
Gordon String Quartet. 

The Artists’ Recitals will be given by the 
following musicians: October 24, Mieczy- 
slaw Munz, pianist; November 28, Benno 
Rabinof, violinist; December 26, Charles 
Naegele, pianist ; January 30, Yelly d’Aranyi, 
violinist ; March a Cornelius Van Vliet, cel- 
list; April 16, Mischa Levitski, pianist. 

Both series take place in the Municipal 
Auditorium, Washington Irving High 
School, Irving Place and Sixteenth Street, 
New York City, at 8:15 p.m. 


Hess and d’Aranyi to Give Joint 
Recital in New York 


Myra Hess and Yelly d’Aranyi, who have 
appeared jointly in several cities in Amer- 
ica, will give a program together in New 
York during the coming winter. The artists 
have appeared extensively in England in 
such programs, including three recitals in 
London this past spring, a series which held 
all the Beethoven sonatas. Owing to the 
heavy bookings they will be heard in only 
one joint concert this winter, but are plan- 
ning a series for 1932-33. 


Francis Moore Gives Three 
European Recitals 

Francis Moore, pianist and teacher, gave 
a recital in Berlin on September 18. His 
program included numbers by Handel, Para- 
dies, Beethoven, Chopin-Liszt, Ibert and 
Debussy. He also appeared in Amsterdam 
on September 21 and in Paris September 23. 
Mr. Moore will return to New York early 
this month. 


Ethel Mackey and Mary Emerson 
Resume Teaching 

Ethel Mackey, soprano, and Mary Emer- 
son, pianist, having postponed their concerts 
in Europe owing to the serious illness of 
Miss Mackey’s mother, taught in Bellford, 
L. L, during June and July, and spent 
August in the Adirondacks. They are now 
in New York teaching. 


Mannes School Opens Thursday 


The David Mannes Music School opens 
its sixteenth season on Thursday, October 8. 
On Monday morning auditions were held to 
decide the winners of the two violin scholar- 
ships offered with Paul Stassevitch, and in 
composition with Dr. Hans Weisse. The 
faculty for the new season remains almost 
the same as last year, except that Dr. Weisse 
takes the place of Leopold Mannes who is 
now in Rochester. Dr. Weisse, a disciple of 
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Dr. Heinrich Schenker, will teach composi- 
tion, theory, analysis and interpretation, and 
give two series of lectures, one for students 
and one for teachers. He comes from 
Vienna where many Americans, now con- 
cert artists or with professorships in col- 
leges, have studied with him. 


Kenneth M. Bradley Again Presi- 
dent of Bush Conservatory 


Kenneth M. Bradley, former president of 
the Bush Conservatory, who resigned six 
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years ago to become educational director of 
the Juilliard Foundation of New York, has 
been re-elected head of the Bush Conser- 
vatory in Chicago. Edgar A. Nelson who 
has served as musical director and president 
of the school since 1926 will retain the 
former position 

After one year in New York, Mr. Bradiey 
spent five years in Los Angeles, Cal. Ken- 
neth M. Bradley was the founder of the Na- 
tional Association of Music Schools and is 
known internationally as an educator and 
pedagogue. 
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“He built up a gorgeous crescendo, which re- 
minded one of the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
Presentation of the Bach Passacaglia.”—The 
Diapason. 


“Greater skill or more sympathetic expression 
has seldom been heard.”—The 
Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 


Davidsonian, 


“Audience intensely moved.”—The Muhlenberg 
Weekly (Opening recital, Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa.) 


thru WEAF: 


Hartsdale, N. Y. 
“Seibert is the best.” 
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Comments on recital broadcast from COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


Official Organist, 
The Town Hall 
New York City 


“You have a way of gripping your listener that 
is rarely found in an organist.”—William C. 
Mayfarth, School of Music, 
College, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Dean, Converse 


“Played with authority and feeling—to be com- 
mended for playing Bach, no less for the way 
— White Daily 


(Opening summer series at Westchester County 


he played it.” Plains Press 


Center). 


New York, 


Boston, Mass. 
“It was the best.” 
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Television Here — That Is, Almost 


New Era of Radio Approaches, as Reflected in Madison Square 
Garden Exhibition—What You May See and Hear Today 


—‘Master Classes” 


for the 


Millions—Wanted a 


Director-General—Some Good Programs, Also 
Some Notably Bad Offerings—Children’s Fare, 
Slumber and “Time”—Symphonic Plans 


By ALFRED HUMAN 


ELEVISION is here. That is, almost 

here. About the same stage, let us 

say, as the Biograph period of the mo 
tion picture. When on-rushing express 
trains or juggling comedians sufficed as ex- 
hibition features for the amazed supporters 
of William McKinley and Free Silver Bryan. 
When the simple wonder of the invention 
alone was sufficient. Or we can hark back 
to the more recent days just after the armis- 
tice when radio was emerging from its crys- 
tal-set cocoon. ; 

~ * * 

That is television today. Crude and clumsy 
for the moment—but ready to burst out in 
full glory and add a second dimension to the 
ancient miracle of sound broadcasting 

x * 
We did 


ten-screen television at the 


not witness the promised ten-by 
Madison Square 


Garden Radio fair last week. Somehow, the 
screen did not work, but I did see the other 
apparatus in action, and that was astonish- 
ing, a great advancement over the tiny disc 
television we saw a couple of years ago. 

» * * 


Five or six television sets are about ready 
to be offered to the public. As you may 
see any day in your newspaper, the National 
and the Columbia systems are already of- 
fering television programs. 

* a * 


At present, on the Columbia’s experimen- 
tal programs you may see and hear some- 
thing like the following : 

Myndell Louis, soprano in a costume re- 
cital; “close-up with a white back-drop 
screen”; Mme. Savitzkaya’s French Trio, 
described by Columbia as “a difficult experi- 
mental shot showing the trio in one picture 
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and also featuring the instruments in sub- 
sequent pictures.” Maria Gambarelli in 
modernistic dances and songs. 

Harriet Lee, “Miss Radio 1931” is a popu- 
lar song recital. Joseph Martel, baritone, in 
operatic roles, in costumes. Barbara Maurel, 
contralto, in a recital. Hints for swimmers, 
illustrated by a former champion. An ex- 
perimental drama. 

ae 

These few examples will give you a fair 
idea of the possibilities. At the moment we 
are apparently a long distance from a visual- 
ized operatic performance, for projection 
on home screens, or any kind of screens. 

. 2 

3ut wait. Next year will see the tele- 
vision home apparatus in wide use, after- 
ward we may confidently expect the arrival 
of some new revolutionary development, 
comparable to the advent of the vacuum tube 
in the crystal-set days. 

ete 

Musical pedagogy will probably have the 
benefit of the new television. The master 
class of some future Liszt may consist of a 
million or two players, each performer fol- 
lowing the illustration of the master in his 
own home. 

i ae 
voice, every variety of in- 


Piano, violin, 
may be given by 


strumental instruction 
television broadcasts. 

3ut that is a bit premature. The first to 
take advantage of the new idea will doubt- 
less be the advertising concerns. 

You will probably be given lessons in the 
correct method of holding your tooth brush 
by the seven o’clock blackface boys long 
before you are able to take advantage of 
television master class instruction. Or, if 
lessons are given, they will probably interest 
the students of the saxophone, or the ukulele. 

a 

The trivial and the meretricious will nat- 
urally occupy the center of our home tele- 
vision sets ; as with present day sound broad- 
casting, the first question will concern the 
economics, in other words, how to make tele- 
vision pay. Inasmuch as the commercial 
advertisers will foot the bills they may ex- 
pect to be ’. chief beneficiaries. 

All in all, I do not think we need worry 
over the bugaboo of mass instruction in 
music; not for a year or two, anyhow. 

* * * 

Helen Redington, in the September 19 
issue of the Musical Courier, made a grand 
suggestion, that Radio hire a Director Gen- 
eral. Miss Redington believes a Mussolini 
of the air could restrain blatant advertisers, 
ensure a better quality of program, and 
equalize the offerings so that the listener 
might count of a balanced variety during 
the day. 

“Who chooses the radio program?” asks 
Miss Redington. “Obviously the man who 
pays for it. I wish there were some nickel 
in the slot device whereby the consumer 
could pay for his program. 

“But I can’t pay for my program; I am 
a sort of charity -child who must seem very 
ungrateful. But that which is given one is 
always received very critically. Besides, 
these programs have a string tied to them. 

“The advertiser is saying, virtually, “If 
you have enjoyed this program which I have 
just made you a present of, won't you give 
me as a proof of your gratitude, a trial? 
Just buy one of my dish-mops and see if 
it isn’t a good one.’” 

* * * 

Miss Redington will probably be as sur- 
prised as we were to learn that radio adver- 
tising is built on a “plan.” Not only have 
certain formulae been worked out but appar- 
ently these methods have proved successful, 
that is, profitable to the advertiser. 

In reality these program sponsors have 
transferred their mass-circulation theory to 
the realm of broadcasting: to reach the 
largest possible number of persons at the 
smallest cost. Naturally, they have suc- 
ceeded to some extent but I believe there are 
legions of potential buyers of mops who 
agree with Miss Redington. 

These men and women deeply resent the 
obnoxious interruptions in programs; they 
object to the choppy, hackneyed musical of- 
ferings. We know of listeners who are 
nursing beautiful grudges against certain ad- 
vertisers. 

There is the gentleman who sold out his 
holdings in a certain kind of bond simply 
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REINALD WERRENRATH, 
internationally known baritone, who also di- 
rects the activities of singers of the National 

Broadcasting Company. 








because he disliked the programs broadcast 
by this bond house. 

“People who display such poor judgment 
in taste are not likely to display much 
judgment in business,” snorted this gentle- 
man. 

Illogical perhaps, 
this man is wrong? 


but who can say that 


* 

As another example, can you expect us 
to demonstrate love and affection for a res- 
taurant chain which perpetrates an indi- 
yestible program of children’s music every 

Sabbath morning? 

We say with emphasis that we heard 
juvenile pianists and singers of exceptional 
promise on this same children’s hour. But, 
we submit, this modicum of merit cannot 
condone for night club songs sung by girls 
and boys of tender years—presented with the 
right degree of suggestive nuance and rasp. 

* * *€ 

Such disorganized programs damage the 
prestige of broadcasting. We have a right 
to expect music directed to children to be 
exceptional in quality, perhaps stimulating, 
at least respectable in quality. 

Good musicians, competent and imagina- 
tive directors are not at all scarce these 
days. 

And where is that Director-General ? 

* * ¢ 


Mildred Mack, of Greenwich, Conn., as- 
sures us that the Slumber Hour orchestra, 
conducted by Ludwig Laurier at 11 p. m. 
nightly over WJZ, plays a wide variety of 
good music, and not merely the “dreamy, 
languid” kind. 

We can confirm Miss Mack’s comment on 
the excellence of the offerings. 

Yet, we too admit we are vaguely dis- 
turbed when we attempt to find a soothing, 
quieting quarter-hour. Instead we encoun- 
tered a rollicking ballet bit or a fine waltz, 
or maybe, like this night, an exciting Gypsy 
tune. We demand to be lulled to slumber, 
quietly and peacefully, as the label, “Slumber 
Hour,” insinuates we shall be. 

Haven't they any pure food laws in radio? 
Hasn’t an adult any rights, or must we 
turn in with the Bedtime Story? 

* * 


We mentioned the new technique. The- 
oretically, a program sponsored by a con- 
fectionery concern is supposed to exude 
Mendelssohnian sweetness to create con- 
fection-mindedness in the mind of the lis- 
tener. 

That’s the theory. 

*x 

Frequently the theory is carried out. 

The Jack Frost music, for example, sug- 
gests good humor, brightness and sweets; 
the General Electric offerings reflect ingenu- 
ity and resourcefulness—if not electricity ; 
General Motors programs certainly dispense 
good will and win friends for these prod- 
ucts; and so on. 


’ 


* * 

Good music ably presented is normally the 

sensible background or centerpiece of any 

program; perhaps sixty per cent, of the 

daily programs consist of music. Don’t ask 

us about the quality of most of this music. 
But we are incurably hopeful. 

* * & 


As an illustration of what can be done 
by intelligence guided by imagination we 
think the March of Time weekly program 
marks a high point in radio production. I 
miss the musical touch, nevertheless Time’s 
glorious little dramatizations of current 
news events bespeak refreshing originality. 
Impudent, keen, intense, these sketches pro- 
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vide an object-lesson in good will broad- 
casting. , 


October 3, 


ee 

Toledo citizens listen to the radio pro- 
grams more than the average residents of 
other cities. On this basis Toledo should 
be a good proving-ground for some statis- 
tical diggings. Is Toledo more musical than 
cities which care less for their radios? 

Or are the Toledo youngsters simply bet- 
ter versed in the lore of high-power murders 
and tabloid chambers of horrors? 

oo“ * 
Philharmonic on Columbia 

The first concert, scheduled from 3 to 5 
p. m., E. S. T., will be broadcast from the 
stage of Carnegie Hall October 11, with 
Erich Kleiber conducting. 

As was the case last year, when the Vien- 
nese conductor opened the first season of 
nation-wide broadcasting by the Philhar- 
monic, Kleiber will present to the radio audi- 
ence an unusually large quota of unfamiliar 
music. Already he has announced that dur- 
ing his six weeks in charge of the orchestra 
he will conduct four world premieres, and 
five first performances in America. 

Two of the premieres are works by Amer- 
ican composers: the Pagan Symphony of 
Henry Joslyn, who died suddenly last winter 
shortly after having sent the manuscript of 
the symphony to Kleiber, and a rhapsody by 
Wallingford Riegger. Krenek’s variations 
for orchestra, and Weinberger’s Passacaglia 
for large orchestra and organ, composed es- 
pecially for this New York performance, and 
dedicated to the conductor, complete the list. 

To be introduced in this country for the 
first time are extracts from Telemann’s 
“Tafelmusik” ; Three Symphonic Dances of 
Reznicek; extracts from the “Lyric Suite” 
by Alban Berg; Ravel’s “Minuet Antique,” 
and the “Little Theater” Suite by Toch. 

Soloists scheduled for hearing during 
Kleiber’s regime are Albert Spalding, who 
will play the Beethoven violin concerto on 
Oct. 18, and José Iturbi, in the Mozart piano 
Concerto in E Flat, the work in which he 
made his American debut with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony the season before last, on 
November 8. 

Kleiber will conduct all the concerts up 
to November 15, after which he returns to 
Berlin, where he is regular conductor of.the 
State Opera. Toscanini will reach this 
country from Europe in time to take up his 
conductorship immediately upon Kleiber’s 
departure, his first broadcast coming from 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
November 22. 
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FREDERICK JAGEL 
started the Atwater Kent series of broad- 
casts on September 27 and on October 24 
he will appear with the Society of the 
Friends of Music. 








Toscanini will remain in charge until 
Jan. 10, after which he will turn over the 
baton for seven weeks to Bruno Walter, 
finally rounding out the season between the 
end of February and the last concert in 
April. 

As was the case last year, broadcasts will 
be made from all three points at which the 
orchestra plays on Sunday afternoons—Car- 
negie Hall, the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

Whereas Toscanini will be coming for 
his seventh consecutive winter season, the 
engagement of Bruno Walter means the 
coming to this country of a conductor not 
yet heard with the consolidated Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, although six years ago he 
was heard with the New York Symphony. 

The Young People’s Concerts Committee 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony Society has 
arranged two series of six concerts each, 
for children and young people respectively, 
to be given in Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
mornings under the direction of Ernest 
Schelling. 

* * * 


NBC Music for New Waldorf 

J. Ernest Cutting and Edward Paul Eng- 
land have been appointed to supervise NBC 
musical and social activities at the new 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, according to an an- 
nouncement by George Engles, vice-president 
in charge of NBC Artists Service. The ap- 
pointments are immediately effective. 

Mr. Cutting, who has been with NBC Art- 
ists Service for the past year and a half 
booking dance orchestras, will have charge 
of all of the hotel’s ensemble and dance or- 
chestras, and will be equipped to supply en- 
tertainers and musicians for banquets, lunch- 
eons, conventions and other special events. 

Mr. England, formerly social director at 
the Lido Club, Long Beach, L. I., will direct 
NBC’s social activities at the hotel. Mr. 
England was formerly with the Drake Hotel 
in Chicago. Both men will have offices in 
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the new Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, scheduled 
to open Oct. 1, 
7-ee 
Grainger Launches Series 

For the first time since his return from 
Europe, Percy Grainger, pianist and com- 
poser, was heard on the air Wednesday, 
Sept. 30, from 8:30 to 9:00 p. m., E. S. T., 
over a wide NBC-WEAF network. 

Mr. Grainger will be introduced as the 
first guest artist on the new series of Mobil- 
oil Concerts, and will play the Fantasy of 
Liszt and his own composition, Country 
Gardens. 

This will be the ninth time that the popu- 
lar pianist-composer has been heard with 
the Mobiloil Concerts during the past two 
years. Other artists on the program will 
include Miss Gladys Rice, soprano, a male 
chorus, an orchestra under the direction of 
Nathaniel Shilkret, and John Holbrook, 
master of ceremonies. 

* * 


New Columbia Programs 

Autumn heralds the arrival of a new radio 
season and the presentation over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System of many new pro- 
grams featuring musicians. For instance, 
the fall already has brought Ernest Hutche- 
son, pianist, to the air for regular perform- 
ances. 
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One of the most important series of mu- 
sical programs scheduled will bring to radio 
listeners Leopold Stokowski, conductor of 
the illustrious Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
his organization. Six full-length concerts, 
each lasting an hour and three-quarters, will 
be presented between October and April over 
seventy-one stations of the Columbia net- 
work. This series will establish two rec 
ords. No symphony orchestra ever before 
has been broadcast over as many stations 
and no commercial program has ever had as 
many outlets. 

Likewise of naramount interest to the 
music-lover are the arrangements for Sun- 
day afternoon concerts of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, with 
Arturo Toscanini and his two guest con- 
ductors, Erich Kleiber and Bruno Walter, 
sharing the baton. 

From the stage of Carnegie Hall, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House and the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, America’s oldest sym 
phonic unit will give twenty-nine two-hour 
programs. 

* * * 
Barrere in “Golden Age” Music 

Gems from the “golden age of music,” the 
seventeenth century, will be offered during 
the Melodies de France series which will be 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Overproduction seems to have obtained in all lines 
except the twentieth century output of great crea- 
tions in music. 


—__ 


If the public is told often enough that good music 
is the only kind worth listening to, it will end by 
believing that truth. 

— >_> 

They do things right when they honor composers 
in Europe. Torre del Lago, where Puccini was 
born and buried, is to be rechristened Torre Puccini 
in the late master’s honor. 

——— 

Is it not time for the radio stations to stop broad- 
casting the vocal descriptions of Carolina’s moon- 
shine? Everyone should be convinced by this time 
that Carolina has much moonshine and that it is of 
excellent effulgence and quality. 

—$_>—_—_ 

Piano sales, like the phoenix, are rising again. 
The latest statistics prove that the saxophone and 
ukulele, as home diversions, have not been able to 
relegate the keyboard instrument to the oblivion for 
which it appeared to be headed a few years ago. 

O 

In Syracuse, N. Y., there has been started the first 
professional glee club among members of the Ameri- 
can Legion. The idea is an excellent one and should 
be taken up by Legion posts all over the land. Many 
Legionnaires are without employment, have good 
voices, and did much massed singing when they were 
soldiers in France. It may reasonably be expected 
that the public would respond with patronage of 
such unique glee clubs, provided they were properly 
selected, trained, and conducted. 

— 

Arriving in New York last week from Dresden 
where for ten years at the Mary Wigman School 
she has been the terpsichorean guide of many Ameri- 
can girls, Hanya Holm says that “they reason too 
much and must be taught to think with their bodies.” 
That is not the view which American writers, para- 
graphers, psychologists, and cartoonists have given 
us of our modern young females. They are usually 
described as devoting more attention to their bodies 
and its exercise, enjoyments and decoration, than to 
stimulation of their intellectual faculties. Miss 
Holm adds that the American girls who studied with 
her abroad usually desired to become dancers in a 
hurry by learning merely steps and gestures without 
waiting for inner art development to inspire and 
guide those movements. The criticism is familiar 
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for we have it also in music, where the young Ameri- 
can person both male and female in possession of a 
modicum of extraneous technic regards it as a pass- 
port to the kingdom of artists. 

ay weer 


Coming Fast 


At the recent Radio Show in New York, David 
Sarnoff, head of RCA, gave out the authoritative 
information that next year would see the establish- 
ment of television adjusted to practical use in the 
home. The machine will show, in a_ partially 
darkened room, a living image about 6x8 inches in 
size and defined as clearly as a newspaper halftone 
picture. Synchronized with the broadcast voice the 
electrical counterfeit presentment will talk, sing, 
smile. Like the radio, television is certain to be 
developed quickly to a state of relative perfection so 
that it will be possible to see and hear an entire 
opera or play on the screen at home. 


ve eer 


A Splendid Idea 


Representatives of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, The Union League Club and the Na- 
tional Association for the Washington Bicentennial 
conferred last week with Dr. J. Lewis Browne, direc- 
tor of music in the Chicago public schools, to plan 
Chicago’s celebration of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of George Washington in 1932. 
Dr. Browne purposes a gigantic music festival and 
pageant with three thousand children of the public 
schools of the city participating. This is in line with 
Dr. Browne’s efforts to make music a big factor in 
the public schools for under his direction music in 
the schools has reached a high standard. 


ae Sonne 
Boston Pleased 


A so-called “light opera war” in Boston between 
the Aborn and Shubert companies came to an end 
last Saturday when the latter closed its engagement 
in that city. The Aborn forces continue their profit- 
able run and are delighting Boston audiences with 
revivals of the excellent old operettas. Those stand- 
ard works have come in for renewed popularity 
wherever they have been heard of recent months, 
and no doubt that circumstance represents the “sales 
resistance” of the theater going public toward the 
many banal tuned, vulgar, and witless musical come- 
dies and revues which cynical managers have consid- 
ered suitable to public taste for the past several 


seasons. 
— 


The Season Begins 


The musical season of 1931-32 has arrived, sched- 
uled to begin actively and officially in New York 
tomorrow (Sunday) with a song recital at Carnegie 
Hall, a violin program there on Tuesday, a Town 
Hall Song seance on Tuesday and piano ministra- 
tions on Wednesday, and the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra opening (with Kleiber conducting) on Thurs- 
day. Opera devotees must wait until Monday, No- 
vember 2, for the Metropolitan premiere. All over 
the land the concerts are commencing, rehearsals 
spin actively, and the music schools and studios have 
resumed their tonal endeavors. Business generally 
might take guidance from the musical profession 
which apparently does not believe the “worst is yet to 
come” theory of the pessimists, and is going ahead 
with confidence and courage. 

snes pie 


Big Things for Chicago 


Chicago is to open its operatic season on Novem- 
ber 2 and much is expected from the guidance and 
supervision of the new artistic director Herbert 


Witherspoon. His premiere is Schilling’s Mona 
Lisa, heard in 1923 at the Metropolitan, in presence 
of the composer. A triple bill, L’Oracolo, Bolero 
(the Ravel score interpreted by a ballet) and Gianni 
Schicchi, will be a distinct novelty. Revivals of out- 
standing importance are represented by The Magic 
Flute, Herodiade (Massenet), Don Quixote (Mas- 
senet), Louise, and Parsifal. Other Wagner operas 
to be heard include Tristan, Tannhauser and Meis- 
tersinger. Boris Godounoff is again in the reper- 
toire. New tenors and sopranos of high rank always 
are a source of advance interest at any opera house. 
The Chicago Opera promises five, in Jan Kiepura, 
Paolo Marion, Rosetta Pampanini, Serafina Di Leo, 
and Clare Clairbert. Conchita Supervia, a contralto 
not heard at the Chicago Opera since 1915, will re- 
turn there this season. Most of the favorite singers 
of last season are in the casts. All told Mr. Wither- 
spoon seems to have planned ably for art and for 
the audiences at the institution over which he pre- 
sides. 
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Relief for Ravinia 


Every autumn it has been in order to congratulate 
Louis Eckstein (and recently also Mrs. Eckstein), 
of Chicago, upon the artistic success of the Ravinia 
Summer Opera and to condole with either or both 
because of the personal loss which the enterprise 
visited upon their privy purses, less the compara- 
tively small amount from some other guarantors. 
Not that the condolences were desired, however, for 
the Eckstein exchequer paid the deficit cheerfully (or 
at any rate most of it) each year, for the couple are 
abiding idealists, love opera, and rightly think that 
Ravinia is one of the outstanding cultural assets of 
Chicago and its environs. 

The recent Ravinia season, its twentieth, lost 
$279,829, of which the personal contribution of Mr. 
and Mrs. Eckstein was $187,884.68. Last year the 
net loss ran to $241,178 and in 1929 the sum was 
$204,000. 

With the mounting cost of opera at Ravinia, it is 
doubtful whether its founder, Mr. Eckstein, will feel 
inclined to bear further burdens, unless the guarantee 
fund be materially increased. 

“What the future of Ravinia is under these con- 
ditions time alone will tell,” Mr. Eckstein wrote to 
his subscribers in his annual letter last week. 

It need hardly be urged upon the Chicago Com- 
munity, civically, municipally, and so far as its gen- 
eral music loving public is concerned, that an early 
tremendous drive to insure a suitable large guarantee 
fund for the Ravinia Opera would be a graceful, 
beneficial, and culturally necessary movement to 
undertake. 

The Eckstein generosity has been nothing less 
than monumental and its equal does not exist in the 
history of American opera. 


iscdiatilienicis 
No Tuning in on Paderewski 


Paderewski has not yet made a radio appearance 
in America and many persons have wondered 
whether it is a principle with him not to broadcast. 
That seems hardly to be the case for he played over 
the air in England in 1927. 

The technic of broadcasting was of course not as 
highly developed then as it is today and possibly 
Paderewski failed to be impressed by the results 
achieved with his first performances on the air. 

There are those who say that Paderewski is hold- 
ing out for an enormous fee from the American 
radio but they malign, for that pianist considers his 
art before all things. It may be that he is either 
undesirous of experimenting at this stage of his 
career in a medium not thoroughly familiar to him, 
or else he believes that he can do himself and his 
public more justice in the concert hall than from 
the radio studio. 

Not every one can broadcast well. Some artists 
are strongly dependent upon the public contact in 
order to bring out their best abilities. 

It is possible that ultimately Paderewski may be 
persuaded to make air appearances but at the mo- 
ment it does not seem probable. Meanwhile, he does 
not miss the enormous fees he could extract from 
radio for his recital receipts still suffice to keep him 
in bread and butter—and even cake. 
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Says Damrosch 


Walter Damrosch often (and usually appropriate- 
ly) articulate in the daily press says that the musical 
profession is overcrowded. One wonders when that 
was not the case since the conservatories and private 
studios went in for mass production. The same cry 
goes up season after season but also the news goes 
forth that there is greater musical activity than ever 
before what with more orchestras, concert courses 
and wealthy individuals and idealistic organizations 
to furnish opportunities for musicians. Radio is an- 
other factor that offers added chances for musicians. 
The profession is crowded but not overcrowded. 
Conditions of the past two abnormal seasons must 
not be taken as an example. Mr. Damrosch likes to 
call attention to the many millions of persons who 
listen to his concerts and explanations over the air. 
Is not that the same public whom other musicians, 
too, could expect to interest as pupils, auditors, and 
purchasers of sheet music? 


Peace wewmtee 


Puccini's Letters 


A most interesting and important announcement 
is made by the publishing house of Lippincott. It 
is, that the letters of Puccini are soon to be issued 
in English for American readers. The book gives in- 
sight into the partial failure of the great composer 
at home, while he was hailed as the greatest living 
Italian composer of opera almost everywhere else. 
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The well known globe has rolled around again to 
the beginning of another tonal season. We, who are 
about to listen to much music, salute the expected 
events of the autumn and winter. 


Our gaze is fixed ahead with hope but also with 
trepidation. Barring a few surprises we experts 
know fairly well what is coming. There will be 
many familiar artists and few new ones ; many stand- 
ard works and some novelties. The large majority 
of the imminent new works are imported from 
Europe and have been appraised there publicly be- 
fore America will hear them. No new solo, choral, 
chamber music, orchestral compositions, or operas, 
scored sensational success abroad last season or at 
the European music festivals during the recent sum- 
mer. Our public has learned to regard the lists of 
coming novelties with curious interest and polite 
scepticism. “Show us,” is the general attitude of the 
musical multitudes in this land. We have grown to 
be much more critical listeners than the audiences of 
Europe. 

This winter, like others, marks an intensification 
in the fixing of values, although some estimates will 
continue to seek permanent settlement when the sea- 
son of 1931-32 sounds its final strains. It is safe 
to say that we may count at that time upon the still 
unsettled battles between the conservatives and the 
modernists, and the personal and machine made 
music. 

The period of Depression has its financial effect 
upon musicians and musical organizations but it is 
strengthening interest in music generally. The num- 
ber of concerts shows no decrease this winter and the 
commitments of the managers reflect confidence and 
prospective good business. 

One who of necessity has a practical eye on the 
situation is Arthur Judson, president of the Colum- 
bia Concerts Corporation. He made a recent sur- 
vey of the coming season and combined it with in- 
quiries to many cities and managers. The result is 
that Mr. Judson announces a season of general and 
enthusiastic activity with promise of wide public 
participation. Concert courses and orchestral series 
are subscribed for generously. The California 
autumn season of opera fails to show signs of a 
“crisis”; the Chicago Opera and the Metropolitan 
expect the usual number of seats to be filled and the 
customary monetary return at their box offices. 


Mr. Judson in his public statement points out that 
“ten years ago a survey of this country showed that 
less than half of 1 per cent. of the population was 
interested in good music,” but that today one may 
“estimate the potential music audience of the United 
States as 50 per cent. of the adult public.” (By the 
way, “the half of one per cent” survey took place 
fifteen years ago and it was made by the Musical 
Courier. ) 

Radio, says Mr. Judson, is largely responsible for 
the amazing development of this popular interest, 
and he might have added that the phonograph, the 
mechanical piano, and the musical programs of the 
film theaters also played their important share in 
stimulating and educating the masses musically . . 

Well, season of 1931-32, here’s wishing you an 
auspicious start, profitable continuance and happy 
conclusion late next spring. 

Be lenient with the debutants and kind to old 
favorites. 

Please bring us some important new artists and 
worth while new compositions. 


And now on your way and good luck! 
ne 


Some of the October attractions for New York, 
aside from Philharmonic Orchestra concerts, will be 
Frances Sebel and Beatrice Belkin (sopranos), 
Kreisler, Galston, Friskin, Lillian Rehberg (cello), 
Benno Rabinoff (violin), Wiener and Doucet (two 
pianos), Patricia O’Connell (soprano), Katherine 
Bacon, Gigli, Don Cossack Choir, Dan Gridley 
(tenor), Richard Crooks, Florence Easton, Beetho- 
ven Association, Breeskin Chamber Ensemble, Fran- 
cis Xavier (baritone), Fay Ferguson (piano), Ruth 
Klug (piano), Jeanne Dusseau (soprano), Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Edwina Eustis (song recital), Siloti, 
Reimherr, Salmond, Leonora Corona, Hortense 
Monath (piano), Friends of Music, English Singers, 
Pietro Yon (organ), Elisabeth Oppenheim (piano), 
National Orchestral Association, Gabrilowitsch, Syl- 
via Lent (violin), Richard Tauber (tenor), Fray and 
Braggiotti (two pianos), Ivantzoff Trio, Clara 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Rabinovitch (piano) and Iturbi. Let Berlin, Lon- 
don, Paris and Vienna match that. 
eRe 

Recently elected Commander of the American 
Legion, Henry L. Stevens, Jr., breaks into headline 
print with this caption in the New York Times of 
September 25: “New Head Of Legion Sings Bass 
In Choir.” 

It is good to know that a great daily considers bass 
singing of sufficient importance to be featured, for 
the body of the article sets forth that Commander 
Stevens also hunts, fishes, plays tennis and golf. 
Maybe it was his vocal prowess that assisted in his 
election by acclamation. Bass singing is generally 
looked upon as the attribute of what is commonly 
called a “he-man.” 

The Legion comrades went on record by vigor- 
ous vote against Prohibition. Their official song 
should be that bibulous ballad beloved by all bassos, 
Im Tiefen Keller. 

neme 

Billy Guard, publicity emperor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, protests against the Musical Courier para- 
graph of last week which had it that Sidney Lanier, 
literateur and amateur flutist, was a better poet than 
musical virtuoso. Billy admits unblushingly that he 
went to college in Baltimore just before Lanier died 
there fifty years ago, and often heard him spoken of 
as a flute player of considerable skill and art. Billy 
adds: “His regular services were welcome with the 
saltimore Symphony Orchestra, such as it was at 
that time. As from one great amateur flutist to an- 
other I feel that I owe this rectification to the mem- 
ory of Lanier.” 

nem se 

In the Christian Science Monitor (Boston) which 
runs an excellent music page on Saturdays, Emile 
Vuillermoz writes about the Salzburg Festival and 
holds it up as a model for the cities of France, where 
“music remains a privilege reserved for connois- 
seurs, a pleasure shared by the initiated in well- 
closed halls with singular discretion and modesty. 
It seems that we are ashamed of importuning our 
neighbors with this rather exceptional entertainment. 
. . . What charms one at Salzburg, on the contrary, 
is to see that music leaves the concert halls and 
theaters, goes out into the streets, installs itself in 
public places and boldly demands its place in the 
sun.” 

eee 

Beethoven’s E flat concerto, once almost almighty, 
is little in demand by pianists these days. Its place 
seems to have been taken by Brahms’ concerto in 
B flat. 

eRe 


One great advantage of a radio recital is that it 
must of necessity be limited in length. Most reci- 
tals, especially of pianists, are too long. It is amaz- 
ing with how short a recital an audience could be 
made contented. 

When one reads that after the last regular number, 
the audience “clamored” for encores, it is not an 
indication that the program was too short. It is 
rather a sign that the listeners enjoy the relaxation 
and informality of the encore aftermath, and also the 
nature of the added pieces, which in the main have 
a somewhat light character and afford contrast to the 
seriousness and length of the programmed numbers. 

Radio is pointing the way to brevity in such mat- 
ters. Sometimes concert performances unduly pro- 
longed cease to be a pleasure and begin to take on 
the form of an infliction. 

ad ¥. 

M. B. H.—his reason for initialled anonymity 
seems obvious—sends the attached, which he calls 
“Thoughts on Reading the Publishers’ Lists of New 
Autumn Books” : 


Skyscraper—Toscanini. 

Recaptured—Bach. 

The Old Crowd—Metropolitan Opera personnel. 

The Awakening—Radio City. 

Constant Hot Water—Schonberg. 

Hills Were Higher Then—Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms. 

Return I Dare Not—Mendelssohn. 

Ice in Egypt—Strauss’ Egyptian Helena. 

Two People—Maier and Pattison. 

My Sister’s Story—Carmela Ponselle. 

The Marvelous Boy—Yehudi Menuhin. 

The Past Recaptured—Harold Samuels. 

Turnabout—Radio dial. 


The Lady Who Came to Stay—Lily Pons. 

The Greek—Greek Evans. 

The Mother—Schumann-Heink. 

Return of Yesterday—Stravinsky. 

The Great Mouthpiece—Walter Damrosch. 

Dark Glory—Roland Hayes and Paul Robeson. 

Fifty Years of American Comedy—Opera in 
English. 

Grand Old Man—Paderewski. 

Ireland in America—John McCormack. 

Boston—Philip Hale. 

Preludes—Infant Prodigies. 

City Child—Marion Talley, of Kansas City. 

The Song of Solomon—Cantor Rosenblatt. 

Fine Prints of the Year—Musicai Courier. 

The Degradation of Science—Some radio music. 

Reaching for Art—George Gershwin. 

Classic Americans—Rudy Vallee and Roxy. 

The Art of Riding—The critics. 

Gambling on Futures—Biographies of living musi- 
cians. 

Your Money’s Worth—Nibelungen Ring. 

nee 

A college professor went into a shop to buy a fountain pen. 
He tried one particular style and wrote several times upon 
a sheet of paper, “Tempus Fugit.” 

The smart young salesman, noting his expression of doubt, 
offered him another pen, saying: 

“Perhaps you like a broader point, Mr. Fugit ?’—Morning 
Telegraph. 
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Grateful acknowledgment is made herewith of 
the receipt of a card assuring me that I am in good 
standing as an Honorary Member of the Mana- 
Zucca Music Club and have the privilege of attend- 
ing all its concerts this season at Miami, Florida. 
I remember with pleasure the several at which I 
was present during my visit to that city, and in 
particular the one that saw as guests also the par- 
ticipants of the National Beauty Pageant. 

eRe 

The Official Journal of Local 802 (American 
Federation of Musicians) publishes a Forbidden 
Territory List of places, “where travelling musi- 
cians are not permitted to accept engagements,” 

In case they do not receive the Journal, Paderew- 
ski, Galli-Curci, McCormack, Lhevinne, Jeritza, 
Rachmaninoff, Szigeti, Gigli, Hofmann, and others, 
should know that the banned places at present are 
Castillian Gardens, Bronx; Elks’ Club, Brooklyn; 
Heights Palace, Janssen’s Midtown Hofbrau, and 
Second Avenue Plaza Grill, all of Manhattan. 

The Journal also notifies members of Local 802 
that they must not perform in any place that em- 
ploys non-union waiters or waitresses. 

A truly great rule, heartily to be indorsed is 
Constitution Article IV, Paragraph Z, which reads: 
“Gratuitous or voluntary services for any purposes 
whatsoever is punishable by a fine of $1.00 to 
$1.000.” 

It would be desirable if the fine could be ex- 
tended also to the persons who ask musicians to 
perform without pay. 

Ld v 

Lauri-Volpi, tremendously popular tenor in 
Europe, was offered a winter engagement in his 
native Italy and asked to state his terms and con- 
ditions. He replied by sending a sort of Bill of 
Rights, the following being some of the clauses, 
according to report: 


ONE—Twenty thousand lire (approximately $1,040) for 
each performance ; 

TW O—Exemption from state, commune and corporate 
ta 


Xes ; 
THREE—Absolute refusal to sing for charity benefits ; 
FOUR—Announcement of each recital with great publicity 
in every part of the city with the following banner-lines : 
“Extraordinary Recital of Grand Official Lauri-Volpi in the 


Opera . . .” The newspapers must refer to him as “the 
world’s finest tenor” ; 

FIVE—Artist holds right to sing the operas in the man- 
ner he has always sung them; 

SIX—Artist retains right to refuse to sing with inferior 
singers ; 

SEVEN—The choice of the operas and their order of 
performance must be determined by common accord with 
Lauri- Volpi; 

EIGHT—The first and last operas of the season must be 
chosen by Lauri-Volpi; 

NINE—No other artist can play his role while he is in 
Rome; 

TEN—Right to five days’ sickness; 

ELEVEN—Artist not obliged to attend dress rehearsal in 
costume ; 

TWELVE —At least once during his appearance, his pho- 
tograph must be in every local newspaper ; 

HIRTEEN—Lauri-Volpi’s photographers must precede 
all others on the program; 

FOURTEEN—One thousand lire worth of tickets for his 
personal use; 

FIFTEEN—Compensation for radio broadcasts ; 

SIXTEEN—The artist must be protected from criticisms ; 

SEVENTEEN—For any infraction of the above condi- 
tions, the artist has the right to cancel his contract; 

EIGHTEEN—At the end of the season the impresario 
must make a suitable and full statement to the newspapers 
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outlining the important contribution of the artist and the 
financial benefits of his presence 

Operatic managers generally may not thank me 
for publishing the foregoing as it might put ideas 
into the minds of some of their singers. On the 
other hand, those impresarios will be relieved to 
learn that Lauri-Volpi’s list of demands did not 
lead to his securing the proffered engagement. 
Probably the director who received them could not 
make .out whether Lauri-Volpi wished to be the 
supreme tenor, or the manager of the company, or 
both. 

Clauses 4, 12, and 16 make an American news- 
paperman ponder upon the possibilities of Italian 
journalism as interpreted by Lauri-Volpi. 

Clause 6 makes the same newspaperman wish that 
he could be present whenever the “inferior singers” 
might be told by Lauri-Volpi that he would not 
sing with them. 

Clause 10 is perhaps a necessary corollary of 
Clause 6 

Clause 14 indicates that the world’s 
size of claques might be endangered. 

There is a chance—and I am inclined to take the 
matter for granted—that Lauri-Volpi did not desire 
the Italian engagement and was having a bit of fun 
with the manager. 

The few contacts I have had with that tenor gave 
me the impression that he is exceptionally modest. 
I know, too, that he is a regular listener at the 
Metropolitan when any other tenor sings, and | 
cannot say that for any of his colleagues. 

| a nd 


record in 


Ask manager Sol Hurok whether he thinks that 
Depression is hurting music. He visited the Musi- 
cal Courier offices last week and after he finished 
with his optimistic forecast our entire staff decided 
to place orders for extra large Thanksgiving tur- 
keys and to send at once for the catalogues of 1932 
models in motor cars. 

nn nd 

Aldous Huxley, the author and essayist, thinks 
that the world has no great leaders. Messrs. Tos- 
canini, Stokowski, Furtwangler, and others please 
write : 

| a eA 

Subscribe to the Musical Courier fund in aid of 
the Museum of the Vienna Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, which needs money to house and exhibit 
its great musical collections properly American 
help is necessary. Even small donations are ac- 
ceptable and welcome Subscribe now Checks 
should be made out to the Musical Courier. The 
list of contributors will be published every week. 

| a 4 


West, 


“Biographers have been 


puts forth the opinion 
a little too anxious to 
Certainly 


Rebecca novelist, 
that 
prove that the great are also the good.” 
not the biographers of Wagner. 
\ a ed 
Vera Brodsky and Alexander Kelberin, two-piano 
performers, give unusually arresting radio seances 
on Sunday afternoons from station WOR. Their 
latest program was all French and furnished fifteen 
minutes of extreme pleasure through musica! unity, 
fine tone and touch and uncommon rhythmic sharp 
and The only jarring notes came 
from the announcer, who referred “Debussay,” 
and spoke of the “depth of sentiment”? in Gounod’s 
March of a Marionette. 
Ss 
The late Ferruccio Busoni had passing conduc- 
torial ambitions and tried to realize them on several 
The outspoken audiences of that 
country did not hesitate to shout that he was 
“orande” as a pianist but “cane” as a conductor. 
Busoni the listeners included 


ness accord 


Funeral 


occasions in Italv. 


At one concert led by 
Toscanini, who later visited the artist’s room. 
(embrace ) 

”’ (embrace ) 


“Ah, Busoni, amigo mio.” 
“Ah, Toscanini, I am flattered 
“Caro 
“Caro maestro.” 
“You look multo well.” 
“How did like the 
Eroica Symphony ?” 
“Which Eroica Symphony ?” 


“ 


_ * 9 
Huson 


you way I conducted the 


Beethoven’s, of course.” 

“Oh, Beethoven’s Eroica. I thought it was by you. 
But at least the audience seemed Eroica to me.” 

The spectator and narrator of the foregoing re- 
ports that “the parting embrace was not too cordial 
and that Toscanini left twirling his little mustachio 
with just a bit of malevolence but also with a sense 
of urgent artistic duty successfully performed.” 

ze FF 

“The American people,” says the All In A Week 
column of the New York Times (September 27) 
“do not know how to make use of leisure.” Too 


MUSICAL COURIER 
true. Nearly all the time they tune in on the 
wrong things. 

3ut, as President Hoover orated to the American 
Legion, “Happy days are ahead.” 

2 Rm ® 

The world is so thoughtless. It marvels at 
Mahatma Gandhi’s lack of clothes and forgets all 
about Mary Garden in Thais. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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Unseen Greatness 


Great men are misunderstood by their contem- 
poraries principally because they are ordinary men 
in nearly everything except the one thing in which 
they excel. A great philosopher, a great inventor, 
a great composer, a great poet, eats, drinks, smokes, 
catches cold, attends to the little humdrum affairs of 
life exactly like an ordinary man. And the ordinary 
man is not great enough to see how great the great 
man is in his special work. 

The general public is very much nearer the level 
of the second or third class musical artist than the 
altitude of the truly great artist. That accounts for 
the success and advancement of many an inferior 
man in music, art, or business. He never flies very 
high above his contemporaries and always keeps 
himself in the public eye. 

The citizens of old Leipsic could not grasp the 
imperishable greatness of their organist and church 
musician, Bach. He was only one of themselves, 
so far as they could see. Would the Austrians of the 
days of Mozart and Schubert have let those super- 
latively great composers die in poverty if they had 
had an inkling of their genius? They did not mean 
to be unkind to Mozart and Schubert. They were 
simply unable to perceive the true merits of musi- 
cians so far above them and so new in style. 

The musical public of Paris now looks back in 
amazement on the generation of Parisians who made 
a musical god of Gounod and neglected César 
Franck. But such things must be ever so in the 
history of humanity. Washington Irving, writing 
more than a hundred years ago about Roscoe, Eng- 
lish historian of the Lorenzo de Medici period, said: 

“Tt is difficult to estimate a man of genius prop- 
perly who is daily before our eyes. He becomes 
mingled and confounded with other men. His great 
qualities lose their novelty, and we become too 
familiar with the common materials which form the 
basis even of the loftiest character. Some of Mr. 
Roscoe’s townsmen may regard him merely as a man 
of business; others as a politician; all find him en- 
gaged like themselves in ordinary occupations and 
surpassed, perhaps, by themselves in some points of 
wordly wisdom. Even that amiable and unostenta- 
tious simplicity of character which gives the name- 
less grace to real excellence may cause him to be 
undervalued by some coarse minds who do not know 
that true worth is always void of glare and preten- 
sion.” 

Oliver Goldsmith’s works have outlasted the pro- 
ductions of his contemporary friends who regarded 
him as little better than a fool. His friends were 
probably much wiser than he was in the ordinary 
affairs of life. Yet they all with the exception of 
Johnson failed to appreciate his greatness as a 
writer. And Goldsmith’s biography is similar to 
that of many a great musician. 

The pessimistic Nietzsche even went so far as to 
say that the company of a great master was dis- 
agreeable, because he was a dunce in most of the 
subjects ordinary people understood. 

Next century we shall be castigated by the critics 
for neglecting the great men who live unheeded 
among us. on 


Novelties and Novitiates 


Satisfaction must be derived from the announce- 
ments already made of operatic and orchestral novel- 
ties to be heard in America during the coming sea- 
son. There are not many to be sure but we must per- 


force be satisfied with little. Some of the names 
of the composers listed are those of advanced mod- 
ernists, others of a milder order, but the works are 
at any rate new to this country. As to the quality 
of this music, our grandchildren will know far more 
about that than we ever will. 

It is irksome to say the least of it, to live in 
America, with great orchestras and great opera 
houses at our command, and yet be denied the privi- 
lege of forming first hand judgment upon music that 
is familiar in Germany and Austria. 

If there is one thing musically speaking that we 
need in America, it is to escape from our shyness of 
novelties, our absurd devotion to the endless merry- 
go-round of eternal repetitions. We are treated like 
children who must be taught our musical A-B-C’s 
first hefore being permitted to go a step beyond. 
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The National Musical Ego 


A strange situation arises in connection with the 
activities of the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music. 

Occasional irritation has been felt because of ap- 
parent inequalities of representation at the annual 
festivals of the society. Although the president, 
Professor Edward J. Dent, said at the recent meet- 
ing in Oxford that “the division of the society into 
national sections is merely a matter of practical con- 
venience and the society does not wish to encourage 
national rivalries but to do away with them,” it is, 
nevertheless, impossible to do away with them. 

This world perhaps fortunately perhaps unfor- 
tunately is inhabited by individuals who are selfish, 
and when these individuals form groups the groups 
are sure to be selfish. The groups—known as na- 
tional sections—of the I. S. C. M. perform a con- 
siderable amount of hard labor, examining or hear- 
ing scores and selecting from the many the few that 
are submitted each year to the International Jury 
whose function it is to make festival programs. 

The object of the work done by each section sure- 
ly is to have compositions by its nationals performed 
at the festivals. What else? Does a section select 
and ship to the meeting place of the International 
Jury a pile of music merely to have it sent back? 

3ut this is not all of the matter. A more serious 
feature attaches to the fact that the International 
Jury may select works not sent by the national sec- 
tions; so that the nationalism or patriotism of indi- 
vidual lands may be satisfied. In that way, how- 
ever, the sections might justly feel that their own 
work of selection has been slighted or even ignored. 

Nationalism is here to stay at least for a long time 
to come and it would appear that it might be best for 
the development of modern music, and of good will 
between composers, for the I. S. C. M. to allot to 
each country a certain presentation so that none could 
reasonably claim bias or neglect. 


Seeking the Basis of Music 


Henry Cowell, pianist, lecturer, composer, author 
and impresario, having won for himself a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, sailed away last week to begin his 
labors at the Berlin Library, where he proposes to 
make exhaustive research into the basis of music, 
with the object, so he says, of proving that there is 
but one foundation for all music, whether Oriental, 
Occidental, Classic or Modern. 

In Berlin, Mr. Cowell will consult the great col- 
lection of Oriental music and phonograph records 
housed there. After a short period in Germany he 
plans to return to America, having been given charge 
of a three month course of concerts to be held this 
winter in New York at the New School for Social 
Research. He will continue his studies here, those 
concerts offering a wealth of musical novelty from 
Spanish America and (being under the Cowell man- 
agement) also of modernism. At the end of the sea- 
son Mr. Cowell is booked to go back to Europe. 

Will he accomplish what he has set out to do? 
He is sure he will, but the Musical Courier is not so 
sure. But whether he does or not, he will be doing 
a highly useful work, and should discover many 
facts which are not general knowledge. 

It is so in all scientific research. Persistent effort 
often is aided by luck. Days spent in the labora- 
tory in tireless synthetic and analytic observation 
often lead to unexpected findings. Mr. Cowell, 
even if he fails to prove a universal basis of music, 
may illuminate our understanding of the basis of our 
own music by demonstrating the physical differences 
between what we call music, which sounds to the 
Oriental like mere noise; and what they call music, 
which similarly is nothing but noise to us. 


Just Too Bad 


Messrs. Artur Bodanzky and Fritz Kreisler ar- 
rived in New York from Europe last Sunday and 
gave out pessimistic interviews about present day 
musical conditions. There was nothing new in the 
statements and no constructive suggestions were 
offered. Mr. Bodanzky said that ‘only seventy opera 
houses are open in Germany.” Only seventy! In 
America we have three. Mr. Kreisler said that “forty 
or fifty years ago artists were happy and treasured 
Beethoven instead of stocks.” A wee little bird 
whispers: “And can you say truthfully, Fritz, that 
you never were interested in stocks and never studied 
the ticker tape regarding U. S. Steel and American 
Can nearly as industriously as you perused the 
printed sheets of music?” Messrs. Bodanzky and 
Kreisler should be optimists for both look forward 
to a season of highly profitable personal employment. 
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Accord and Discord 
Likes the History of Singing 


New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

I must congratulate you on the exception- 
ally fine series on the History of Singing 
now running. There are many others, but 
that is, I think, particularly interesting and 
valuable. 

Very truly yours, 
G. A. Murpny. 


Books on Music 

- Huntsville, Ala. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

In a recent number of the Musical Ob- 
server, a subscriber complains that musi- 
cians have difficulty in finding out what 
new books are being published about music. 

This is a definite expression of a subject 
that has puzzled me for the past four years 
and one that has been much in my thoughts 
all summer. 

I am off down here away from direct 
contact with things musical, and must keep 
in touch with them by the printed word. 
The Musical Courier has been a wonderful 
help, but there are new and timely books 
being published, I feel sure. Not all of 
them are reviewed in the music magazines. 

Occasionally one sees an advertisement 
of a musical book in a literary magazine, 
but one wonders if it is for laymen or pro- 
fessional musicians. 

At this time last year (or later) you pub- 
lished a most helpful list of books, a good 
percentage of which are in my library, but 
there were others mentioned that I needed 
and purchased. 

Unfortunately, illness has prevented my 
leaving home this summer and being in a 
Master Class; however, I can read. 

You should see my new Musical Scrap 
Book made of ‘pictures and articles from 
the Musical Courier! It is going to be 
worth while for years to come. 

Cordially yours, 
Myrte E. 


Modern Music 


Chicago, Ill. 


Love. 


Editor, Musical Courier: 

Here are just a few thoughts in-between 
times : 

Why all the pro and con in regard to mod- 
ern music? All music was “modern” at the 
time it was composed and now look what 
we think of it! 

The living composers who have the most 
to say are the ones least heard from, un- 
fortunately. 

It seems to me that “musical comedy” 
would be a much better term for many of 
the compositions of today. 

How much more enjoyment people would 
get from good music if they would simply 
try to grasp the beauties of it, instead of 
trying to understand the entire harmonic 
structure of a composition, especially at a 
first hearing. 


The good old German saying: “It is not 
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what goes into the mouth but what comes 
out of it that counts” ought to be the mot- 
to of a great many of our present day sing- 
ers. 

And now that I have the foregoing off my 
chest, I want to wish you the most prosper- 
ous winter you have yet enjoyed! 

Most sincerely yours, 
B. G. Morooc. 


Managerial Figures 
Show Increase 


(Continued from page 5) 


agers of the major sy mphony orchestra and 
from local managers in key cities of the con- 
cert field, which report optimistically on the 
coming season: 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—“Glad to 
report excellent prospects for coming St. 
Louis musical season. Ticket subscriptions 
for symphony orchestra’s eighteen pair con- 
certs already equal to last year’s total with 
four weeks still to go. I estimate at least 
ten percent increase. Also have two cham- 
ber series sold out with other recital 
courses in healthy condition. Municipal 
opera season just ended showed best attend- 
ance in history. Music is coming into its 
own and St. Louts is okay.” 

ArtTHUR J. GAINES. 

Syracuse Symphony Orchestra — “Sub- 
scriptions to our symphony normal to date. 
Fall subscription sale on through October.” 

. HONSINGER. 

San Francisco Susie Orchestra— 
“Our season ticket sale not yet finished but 





I See That 


Horowitz has recorded 
Concerto No. 3, in D Minor, op. 30, 
for the English His Master's Voice 
Company, the London Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of Albert 
Coates accompanying. 

Marie Rosamond will give a series of three 
morning musicales at Hotel Plaza. 
The Diller-Quaile School specializes in piano 
class instruction, using the Bauer-Diller- 

Quaile course. 

Ethel Mackey and Mary Emerson have re- 
sumed their teaching activities. 

Myrna Sharlow recently gave a recital at 
the Storm King School. 

The Braun School of Music, Pottsville, Pa., 
has added to its branches a Wilkes- 
Barre unit. 

Helen Stanley will sing in Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater in Detroit, November 23 

Foster Miller, a Gescheidt artist, 
opera in Cleveland, O. 

Examinations for free and partial scholar- 
ships at the New York College of Music 
are held Fridays during October. 

Florence Foster Jenkins, president of the 
Verdi Club, sang in Newport, Boston 
and Syracuse, within a fortnight. 

Os-ke-non-ton, Mohawk Indian baritone, 
spent some time in Monaco. 

Carl Weinrich has resumed his Sunday af- 
ternoon and Monday evening all-Bach 
recitals at the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, New York. 

Pauline Winslow, composer, has an exhibit 
of her songs at the Arts and Industries 
Exposition, Hotel Astor, New York. 

Fritz Kreisler will give his first New York 
recital of the season at Carnegie Hall 
on October 6. 

The Charlotte Lund Opera Company will 
present Haensel and Gretel at Town 
Hall on October 31. 

Raymond Bauman has resumed activities in 
New York as pianist, teacher and ac- 
companist. 


Rachmaninoff's 


sang in 


The People’s Chorus of New York seeks 
new members; meetings are held Mon- 
day and Thursday evenings at the High 
School of Commerce. 

The New York College of Music offers a 
number of free and partial scholarships. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza and his wife arrived 
from Italy last Monday. 

Henry Hadley has signed a contract to direct 
the Pennsylvania Symphony Orchestra 
for the next three years. 

Leonora Corona will give a Carnegie Hall 
recital. 

Grace Hofheimer presented one of her young 
pianists in a recital recently. 

Frances Sebel will give her fourth 
York recital on October 4 

Jessie Fenner Hill has resumed teaching. 

Charles Baker has a number of important 
singers coaching with him. 

Richard Crooks will be busy in October, in- 
cluding a New York recital. 

Hurok’s Blue Bird revue is booked to the 
Coast. 

Caroline Ghidoni and Ladislav Soucek made 
their debut in I Pagliacci at the New 
Yorker Theater September 27. 

Edna Richolson Sollitt’s biography of Men- 
gelberg has been transcribed into the 
Dutch. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Alden Carpenter are en 
route to their Chicago home. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra season opens 
October 9. 

Miss Carey has succeeded Mrs. Babcock as 
manager of the International Musical 
and Educational Agency. 

The Eastman School of Music recently 
awarded 127 scholarships. 

Myra Hess and Yelly d’Aranyi will be heard 
in joint recital in New York this season. 

Joseph Szigeti is to be soloist with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 

St. Louis Symphony is to commence its sea- 
son October 23 


New 


as of today shows about ten percent increase 
over last year. That new interest is devel- 
oping in orchestra is shown by new season 
ticket purchasers running several thousand 
dollars.” A. W. WIDENHAM. 
Los Angeles Pie die! — “Orchestra 
subscriptions ahead of last year. Think 
questions of economy force appreciation of 
only the best.” Georce LesLtie SMITH. 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—“Ap- 
parently more interest than ever before. 
Sales greater to date than year ago.’ 
VeRNA G, Scort. 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra — “Season 
ticket sales to date larger than any previous 
year at this time.” Berroa M. STRY KER. 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra—“Renewals 
of subscriptions normal. Sale for new busi- 
ness opened September 15 ‘and results to date 
show increase of 101 percent in new cash 
business over same period last year.” 
Henry E. VoeceEtt. 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—“Indica- 
tions in Cincinnati that music will suffer 
least of all entertainment enterprises this 
winter. Spring subscriptions symphony 
concerts exceeded same period of previous 
year. Money value symphony subscriptions 
already nearly equal subscriptions entire 
previous season with four weeks of sale to 
go. Anticipate net total increase. Indicated 
trend in face of serious difficulties highly en- 
couraging for future symphony orchestra 
concerts in Cincinnati.” 
Stuart M. THOMPSON. 
Cleveland Orchestra—‘“Our subscriptions 
ahead of last season at this time. Would 
say conditions normal because excess is cred- 
ited to keen public appreciation of Mr. Sev- 
erance’s beautiful gift, Severance Hall, per- 
manent home of Cleveland Orchestra.” 
ADELLA PreNtTISS HUGHEs. 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra—‘“Or- 
chestral series sale begins October 1 with 
guest conductors this season. I believe sale 
will be normal.” . SEE. 
Boston Symphony Ordhestes — “Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concerts fully sub- 
scribed.” W. H. BrenNaAN. 
Hartford, Conn.—“Business was never 
better and our entire capacity of 3,000 is sold 
out by subscription.” Ropert Kewocc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—“Business looks good 
for the coming season. My series advance 
orders so far are considerably ahead of last 
year at this time.” THUMAN. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—“Have every reason to 
be encouraged. Although first concert is five 
weeks away, have as many season sub- 
scriptions as ] had at the close of my ticket 
campaign last year.’ Nancy MarTENS. 
Richmond, Va.—‘Sale already 60 percent 
ahead of last season and way ahead of last 
year at this time.” T. MicHaux Moopy. 
Washington, D. C.—‘“Business good in 
both cities, Washington and Baltimore. Far 
ahead of last year at this time.” 
Katie WILSoN-GREENE. 
San Francisco, Cal. —“Subscriptions to 
San Francisco and Oakland series approxi- 
mately equal to last year.’ 
Se_sy C, OprpENHEIMER. 
Reading, Pa.—“My advance sale for com- 
ing concert season is far better than last 
year. Many old subscribers have returned 
and have also picked up some new ones.” 
Grorce D. Hace. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.—“Our course at the 
University of Michigan is way ahead of last 
year at the same time.” CHarLes A. SINK. 
Winnipeg, Canada—“Interest in concerts 
never so strong as at present. I am running 
double recitals for every artist as my first 
series has long been sold out, and I confi- 
dently expect the same result from my sec- 
ond.” Frep M. Ger. 


West Coast—“After checking business 


Arizona, New Mexico, California, and West, 
find my section considerably ahead of pre- 
vious seasons. Many new subscribers obtained 
and various clubs report increased member- 
ships. Los Angeles presents better showing 
than any previous season, with higher type 
artists and more hopeful outlook. This goes 
for Santa Barbara, San Diego, Pasadena, 
Phoenix, Tucson and other points.” 
L, E. BEHYMER. 


“As a matter of fact, conditions are more 
‘normal’ than ever before,” continues Mr. 
Judson. “And by ‘normal’ I mean conditions 
that are natural and not the result of tem- 
porary peculiarities. Since 1917 there have 
not been many normal concert seasons. The 
war set things awry. Then the gradual re- 
turn to a peace footing brought about an 
abnormal state. Hardly had the effects of 
the war and the subsequent peace been writ- 
ten off, when the radio bugaboo started. To- 
day artists smile over the scare that radio 
threw into their ranks. They realize that 
only now they are reaping the harvests from 
the pioneer work radio has done in the cause 
of good music. 

“With business and financial conditions all 
over the world in an unstable state, it is still 
true that stability has come to the business 
of providing music. Good music, as we have 
said, is not a luxury. Those who enjoy 
music consider it a necessity. Among the 
things that are not cut out of the music- 
lovers’ budgets are concerts. ‘Music as 
usual,’ is their slogan. As a matter of fact, 
‘music as usual’ is really an understatement. 
‘More music than usual’ would be in accord 
with the facts. 

“Music is a good business. It is sound, 
it is. alive, and it is growing. We believe in 
it. And to prove our belief we are putting 
all of our money and energy into it.’ 

Columbia Concerts Corporation is com- 
posed of the following divisions: Concert 
Management Arthur Judson Inc., Metropoli- 

tan Musical Bureau Inc., Evans and Salter 
Inc., Haensel and Jones, Wolfsohn Musical 

3ureau Inc., and Community Concert Serv- 
ice. Among the 125 artists under the man- 
agement of Columbia Concerts Corporation 
are Argentina, Harold Bauer, Georges Bar- 
rere, Alfred Cortot, Richard Crooks, Pablo 
Casals, Don Cossack Chorus, Mischa Elman, 
English Singers, Galli-Curci, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Jascha Heifetz, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Jose Iturbi, Maria 
Jeritza, Edward Johnson, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Grace Moore, Sigrid 
Onegin, Lily Pons, Rosa Ponselle, Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Paul Robeson, Ernest Schelling, 
Tito Schipa, Albert Spaiding, Jacques Thi 
baud, Richard Tauber, Lawrence Tibbett, 
etc. 





OBITUARY 


ADOLF WEIDIG 

Adolf Weidig, vice-president and director 
of the American Conservatory of Music of 
Chicago, and a composer of wide reputation, 
died suddenly at his horne in Hinsdale, IIL, 
on September 24, at the age of 64. 

3orn in Hamburg, Germany, Mr. Weidig 
studied at the Academy of Music in Munich. 
He has been connected with the American 
Conservatory for more than thirty years as 
a teacher of harmony, composition, theory 
and orchestration, and has established a 
reputation as a musical authority and com 
poser. Many of his orchestral works have 
been performed by the Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Detroit and other symphony 
orchestras, as well as in various European 
musical centers. Mr. Weidig has also writ- 
ten many string quartets, trios, cantatas, 
songs, and works for piano, violin and other 
instruments. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Ridgeway Weidig; two sisters, Mrs. Aman- 
dus Horn and Mrs. Gustave Stange, and a 
brother, Robert. Interment was on Septem 
ber 26 at Hinsdale. 


MRS. GUSTAV SAENGER 

Mrs. Gustav Saenger passed away at her 
home at 25 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
September 21, after a lingering illness. Mrs. 
Saenger was the wife of Gustav Saenger, 
music editor of Carl Fischer, Inc., and for- 
merly editor of Musical Observer and the 
Metronome, and was one of the musical 
figures of New York City. Funeral services 
were held at St. Bartholomew’s Church 
Interment was made . Mt. Kisco. 

The death of Mrs. Saenger will be 
felt by a very large circle of friends. 


MELLIE DUNHAM 
Mellie Dunham, 


Helen 


4 { 
deep. y 


who was proud to be a 
fiddler, and rejected the title of violinist 
died in Lewiston, Me., due to the “com- 
plications of old age Dunham became the 
fiddling protegé of Henry Ford, and na- 
tionally famous over night, a few years ago, 
when he toured the country sawing out the 
tunes that had won Ford’s patronage 


DOMENICO RUSSO 
Domenico Russo, former Metropolitan 
Opera singer, died at his home in Purdy, 
N. Y., after a prolonged illness. He was 
fifty-two years old, and is survived by his 
wife, Edith Russo. 
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MUSICAL 


Buenos Aires Opera Season 
Reaches New Artistic Heights 


But Restricted Repertoire May Be Necessary Next Year Due 
to Unavoidable Extravagances 


Subventioned by the Ar- 
gentine Government the opera season at the 
Colon Theater, Buenos Aires, has been di- 
rected for years past by distinguished Ital- 
ians who produced their national composi- 
tions supported by French operas. Aiming 
at a more extensive musical culture, Buenos 
Aires aspired to a greater variety of music 
new and old and so decided to take over the 
management municipally. A competent com- 
mittee was formed headed by Mayor Sefor 
A. Guerrico and Mr. Hofmuller was elected 
director-general. This competent musician 
accepted the honor with a full sense of his 
responsibilities. So many unexpected ele 
ments filtered into the Colon, however, that 
he had to tender his resignation. George 
Sebastian is now director for the rest of the 
season 

The Government enterprise has reached 
such an increased scale of production (partly 
due to the German performances with high 
fees paid for two idle months and still under 
contracted obligations) that next year a re- 
stricted repertoire may be the penalty of this 
unavoidable extravagance 

Another Argentine artistic ambition has 
been fulfilled with the successful introduction 
of Russian ballet by Michael Fokine. His 
spectacular production with eccentric char- 
acters and magnificent costumes interested 
the public, which greeted L’oiseau de Feu. 
Maitre Ernest Ansermet directed Stravin- 
sky’s fantastic work. Mlle. Olga Spessiot- 
zova, of the Paris Opera, exhibited perfect 
technic We are looking forward to Sche- 
herezade, Petruchka, Medusa, Carnaval, and 
Prince Igor. The Provisional President, 
General Uriburt, attended the “repetition 
generale” and the second performance of the 
ballet season; society leaders also paid hom- 
age by their presence. 

Meistersinger opened the lyric season bril- 
liantly. Then came the temporary end of the 
German series of opera as explained above. 
Hamlet was interpreted by Titta Ruffo, also 
a victim of circumstances because he re- 
turned to Europe before his contract expired. 
Manon (Massenet) with Ninon Vallin, 
French soprano, had success. Then came the 
climax of the with Lily Pons in 


BueNos AIRES. 


season 


Lucia; she was applauded extravagantly. 
The Barbier de Seville brought a fine quin- 
tet, Pons, Schipa, Galefi, Baccaloni and 
Pinza. Faust, not done as well as expected, 
was not repeated. 

Wally (Catalani) presented Josefina Co- 
belli, who distinguished herself during the 
season with her acting and voice. Pelleas 
and Melisande (Debussy) was not suited for 
the dimensions of the Colon. Fra Gherardo 
(Pizzetti) conducted by the composer, has 
its merits, but they are not for the general 
public. Lakmé was well received because of 
Lily Pons. Tosca scored success with 
George Thill, French tenor, Josefina Cobelli, 
Titta Ruffo. 

Strauss’ Salome, well acted and sung by 
Maria Raidl, had George Sebastian’s baton 
direction. Elixir d’amore brought Tito 
Schipa in Donizetti’s tuneful measures, with 
Adina well interpreted by the Argentine so- 
prano Isabel Marengo. Verdi was repre- 
sented this year only with Rigoletto. The 
costumes and decors in the first act were 
magnificent. Lily Pons’ vocal technic and 
personal charm were adorable. The young 
Australian baritone J. Brownlee distin- 
guished himself as Rigoletto. 

An Argentine opera, Nazdah, by Athos 
Palma had a patriotic reception. Odcdipus 
Rex of Stravinsky was well directed by 
Maitre Ansermet before a rather indifferent 
audience. Cavalleria Rusticana gave us the 
expe rt Cobelli and the tenor Galiane Masini. 

Pagliacci found renewed popularity and the 
baritone Galeffi “Prologued” admirably. 

Now we shall enter the German season 
and the public will at last be able to realize 
its postponed Wagnerian interest and pleas- 
ure. 

Music lovers had very satisfying sessions 
with the French pianist Robert Casadesus 
and the Polish pianist Rubinstein. 

Auice Howe. 


“Excuse It, Please” 

In connection with the Bell Telephone 
hour over station WABC last Sunday eve- 
ning there was a distinct novelty in the form 
of a long distance telephone conversation be- 
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tween Eugene Goossens at his home in Cin- 
cinnati, and Leonard Liebling at the broad- 
casting station in New York. The radio 
listeners heard the pair discuss modern music 
and other tonal topics. Part of the musical 
program was Goossens’ Chanson de Barber- 
ine, sung by Rosalie Wolf and accompanied 
by orchestra, in a new arrangement by 
Domenico Savino, who conducted. 


Appointed Chairman of Musical 
Committee for Unemployment 


W. H. Alfring, president of the Aeolian 
Company, has been appointed a divisional 
chairman of the Commerce and Industry Di- 
vision of the Emergency Unemployment Re- 
lief Committee, it has been announced by 
Harvey D. Gibson, chairman of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Alfring will head the activities 
of the musical and allied trades in the divi- 
sion. 

The Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Committee has been organized by business 
leaders to provide unemployment relief in 
New York this winter. Plans for co-ordin- 
ating the task of raising and distributing 
funds in all five boroughs of the city have 
been announced. Mr. Alfring will form a 
committee to conduct solicitation among the 
various individuals and firms in the musical 
trades. 


New Waldorf-Astoria Ready 


The opening of the new Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, on Wednesday of 
this week was an event of some musical sig- 
nificance. There were many concerts in the 
old Waldorf at Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
fourth Street; there will undoubtedly be 
many in the new. An inaugural program is 
to be directed by Erno Rapee, and among the 
guests will be Walter Damrosch, who di- 
rected the symphony orchestra for the con- 
cert that opened the old Waldorf in 1893, 
and Mme. Schumann-Heink, who frequently 
sang there. 


Opera at New Yorker Theatre 


On September 27, Caroline Ghidoni, so- 
prano, and Ladislav Soucek, tenor, both 
American born, made their debuts in Pag- 
liacci at the New Yorker Theater, before a 
Sunday night audience of enthusiastic appre- 
ciation. The lady has a clear voice and win- 
ning presence, acts well, and won hearty ap- 
plause; the tenor’s dramatic ability and 
agreeable voice united to make him success- 
ful; his aria (Vesti la Giubba) was followed 
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by continued applause. Both young artists 
are of the Massell schooling. [heir associ- 
ates in the opera were Giuseppe Interrante, 
Alfredo Chigi and Francesco Curci, who 
were able singer-actors. Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana preceded Pagliacci, the participants be- 
ing Giuseppina Paterno, Lillian Marchetto, 
3erta Garver, Philip Culcasi and Mr. Chigi, 
and this, too, presented a group of able 
young singers. Fresh costumes, able con- 
ducting by Mr. Creatore and spontaneous 
warmth characterized the evening. 


Rio de Janeiro Meuse a Success 


The opera season at Buenos Aires was 
followed by that of Rio de Janeiro and many 
of the artists participating in the first ap- 
peared on the second roster. The repertory 
listed Andreana Lecouvreur, Lucia, La 
Boheme, Tosca, Rigoletto, Manon, Werther, 
Pagliacci and Cavalleria. 

Oreste Piccardi and Ferrucio Calusio 
were the conductors and the singers included 
Lily Pons, Georges Thill, Tito Schipa, 
Ninon Vallin, Giuseppina Cobelli, Galliano 
Masini, Carlo Galeffi and Salvatore Bacca- 
loni. Several of these artists gave recitals 
and the season was a financial and artistic 
success. 


The Volpes Grandparents Again 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe write from 
Kansas City that they “are again happy 
grandparents. Little Ernestine Marie ar- 
rived September 17 and is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris E. Dreyfus of Kansas 
City, Mo.” 


Tokatyan Scores in Prague 

According to cable reports received in 
New York, Armand Tokatyan, Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, sang most successfully in Rigo- 
letto at the Municipal Theatre in Prague, 
on September 21. 
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A PROMISING VOCAL STAR OF THE FUTURE 


ROSA GIULIETTA, 
two months’ old daughter of Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, is happy when listening to 


her parents preparing for the 1931-32 season of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
which organization they have been dramatic soprano and baritone, 


with 
respectively, for a great 


many seasons. 











Artists Everywhere 











Merle Alcock has been engaged by the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston for 
its presentation, on April 10, of Szymanow- 
ski’s Stabat Mater. 

Frederic Baer, already announced to 
sing in Pierné’s Children of Bethlehem and 
Beach’s Canticle of the Sun at the seventy- 
second Worcester, Mass., Festival, has now 
been engaged to sing the solo baritone obli- 
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ZLATKO BALOKOVIC 


VIOLINIST 


“Impulsive and joyously creative play- 
ing.”—-Allegemeine Musikzeitung. 
NOW TOURING AUSTRALIA 
Continental Tour 1931-2, Direction of 
Geo. Albert Backhaus, Hotel Furstenhof, Berlin. 











gato in Percy Grainger’s Tribute to Foster, 
to be given there October 7 

Maximillian Beregere, pianist, opened 
the fall season at the Park Lane Hotel, 
New York, with a recital in the tapestry 
room. The artist has recently returned 
from an extended tour of Europe. 

William Breach, supervisor of music in 
the public schools of Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
engaged as conductor of the Buffalo Or- 
pheus, which won first prizes at Sangerfests 
under John Lund. Mr. Breach intends giv- 
ing several notable choral works this season, 
including Cadman’s I Hear a Thrush, espe- 
cially arranged by the composer for boys 
and male voices. 

The Cherniavsky Trio will give a recital 
at Town Hall on Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 14. 

Nicholas Farley, tenor, who gave a 
New York recital last season, will give a 
concert in Troy, N. Y., October 12, under 
the auspices of the Knights of Columbus. 
Mr. Farley is a graduate of the Roxas 
Studio. 

Lena Flanagan, of the Manley family 
of Norwich, N. Y., conducted the Monday 
Musical Club of that city in visits to Mc- 
Donough and Oxford, N. Y. The chorus 
sang Unfold, Ye Portals, Bridal Chorus, and 
Inflammatus. May Cox-Tuohy sang the 
obligato solo in Inflammatus. Margaret 
Jewell, soprano (Yeatman Griffith pupil) ; 
Mrs. Burk, pianist; Van Burchard, tenor, 
and Carl Rollins, baritone, assisted as solo- 
ists. 

Edna Merrill Hopkins, soprano and 
oe, is choir leader of the Carbondale, 
Pa. E. Church. She has a senior choir 
of i singers, which have sung such works 
as Mozart’s Gloria, the Festival Te Deum 
(Buck), and choruses from The Messiah. 
This autumn she plans to organize a Junior 
Choir of 100 singers. She has broadcast 
from Station WEEQ, Boston, and WQBI, 
Scranton, and has a class of voice pupils. 

Arpad Kormendy, baritone and teacher, 
is teaching again in his metropolitan studio. 
In a season markedly dull he has a large and 
prosperous class of many Hungarian pupils. 


Hazel Longman, lyric soprano, who 
gave a Chalif Hall, New York, recital, last 
year, is planning several public appearances, 
details to be announced. 


Paul Musikonsky, eight year old violin- 
ist, will appear as soloist with the Manhat- 
tan Symphony Orchestra on Sunday evening, 
February 21, at the new Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. His New York recital at Carnegie 
Hall is scheduled for Friday evening, March 
18. The Symphony appearance and the 
New York recital is under the management 
of Charles K. Davis. 


Mabel M. Parker, vocal teacher of Phil- 
adelphia, presented her pupil, Madeleine 
Culver, in a fifteen-minute program over 
Station WLIT, September 17. Miss Culver 
sang numbers by Gounod, Scarlatti, Schu- 
mann and Hallet Gilberte. Miss Parker 
was at the piano. 


Jacques E. Pillois, Laureate of the In- 
stitute of France, lecturer on music at New 
York University, is listed in the roster of in- 
structors. His compositions have been per- 
formed by the New York Chamber Music 
Society (Miss Beebe), in Boston and Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. Pillois returned on the S.S. France 
after a summer spent in Europe, teaching 
and composing in his Paris studio as well as 
motoring in Brittany with American friends. 
Beside his connection with New York Uni- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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(Continued from page 19) 


inaugurated Date. October 4, from 4:00 to 
4:30 P.M., T., over an NBC-WJZ net- 
work. It ‘vill be heard each Sunday there- 
after featuring a symphony orchestra of 
thirty-five musicians directed by Georges 
3arrere. During this series the works of 
Chaminade, Pierné, Debussy, Fauré, Mes- 
sager, Ganne and other composers contem- 
porary to that musical period will be heard. 

Guest artists on the first program will in- 
clude Lucie Harang, soprano, and Jean 
Ruvielle, tenor. 

> * 

Richard Bonelli, Nanette 
Frederick Jagel opened the Atwater Kent 
radio series this season, Sept. 27, in a Rudolf 
Friml program. The orchestra is under the 
direction of Josef Pasternac. 

* * * 


Guilford and 


Guy Robertson, baritone, was guest artist 
in a new Wednesday series ithe Sept. 
30 from 8:15 to 8:30 P.M., S.T., over a 
coast-to- Reb NBC-WJZ when ty Leonard 
Joy and his orchestra also will be heard 
during the series. 

2s 6 
Ganz Conducts Little Symphony 


Ganz, the pianist, and former 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, will head the National Chamber 
Orchestra, being organized under the spon- 
sorship of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. This orchestra will be exclusively 
a concert ensemble and will go on its first 
tour this month. It will be composed of 
twenty-five musicians, drawn from the finest 
orchestral players in New York. 

The National Little Symphony has been 
created in response to a growing interest 
among concertgoers in ensembles of this size 
and character. Its programs will embrace the 
works of classical composers, the modernists 
and ultra-modernists. Mr. Ganz recently 
brought back from Europe new compositions 
by European composers, which will be given 
their first American performances under his 
direction. He said that while abroad he 
found a growing tendency among European 
composers toward writing for small orches- 
tras. 


Rudolph 


e ¢«* 
A “Parade of States” Under Rapee 

Radio will make an historical tour of the 
nation in “The Parade of States,” a series 
of weekly musico-dramatic broadcasts tracing 
in turn the development of each of the forty- 
eight states of the Union, which will be in- 
augurated on Columbus Day, Monday, Octo- 
ber 12, over an NBC-WEAF network at 
9:30 P.M., E.S.T. The series is to be spon- 
sored by the General Motors Corporation. 

Erno Rapee, conductor and composer, will 
direct the programs, in which leading radio 
actors will appear. He also will lead the 
orchestra. Tributes to the respective states 
will be prepared by Bruce Barton, noted pub- 
licist, for use in the program and for later 
presentation to state historical societies. 

Each program will represent the historical, 
social and industrial study of a state as in- 
terpreted in music and drama. Into the pro- 
grams will be blended the native songs and 

traditions of the commonwealths. The pro- 
gram builders will make extensive research 
into the history and lore of every state 
before preparing the broadcasts. 

* * * 

Marshall sartholomew, director of the 
“Eight Sons of Eli,” will treat the subject of 
American folk songs as a special feature 

from 2:00 to 2:30 P.M., E.S.T., Sunday, 
Oct. 4, over the WABC-Columbia network. 
* os * 


Concert Radio Hour to Continue 
Throughout Winter 

The Civic Concert Service, Inc., 
the announcement that arrangements 
been made to continue their weekly 
radio broadcast throughout the winter. Each 
Saturday evening at six o'clock Central 
Standard Time, one or more artists of inter- 
national renown will be presented. 

Concerts scheduled for October are as 
follows: Attilio Baggiore, young tenor of 
the Royal Opera of Rome, October 3; Coe 
Glade, contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
October 10; Jacques Gordon, violinist, Oc- 
tober 17; Barre Hill, American baritone of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, October 24; Mary 
McCormic, soprano of the Paris Opera and 
the Chicago Civic Opera, October 31. 

Since the concerts started a month ago 
hundreds of enthusiastic letters throughout 
the United States and Canada have poured 
into the Civic Concert Service office request- 
ing that the programs be continued and ask- 
ing that the artists heard be presented again. 
One of the letters which speaks the opinion 
of many thousands of radio owners through- 
out the country is quoted herewith: 


Civic 


makes 
have 
artist 


Boston, Mass., August 29, 1931 
WEEO, 


Mass. 

Gentlemen:—I want to express my most hearty 
appreciation and approval of the Civic Concert 
Service program which I have just heard over your 
station 

It is my belief that programs of this kind are 
absolutely necessary to revive the lagging interest 
in radio, so manifest in the last two years; in 
ther words, the continual rain of jazz and medi- 


Station 
Boston, 


xcre programs which one hears constantly cannot 
help but turn people of culture and refinement 
away from radio. Give the people finer things and 
interest in your programs will greatly increase. 

I have never been able to figure out, incident- 
ally, why the three Boston stations do not watch 
each other more closely, being sure never to have 
the same kind of program on at the same time. 
When one has jazz, let the other have a program 
tf fine music, etc, 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) MK. 


As recently announced, Atwater Kent has 
withdrawn the weekly artist series broadcast 
which he has been accustomed to present in 
former seasons. Accordingly, the regular 
programs of the Civic Concert Service are 
the only feature of the kind announced so 
far for this season. 

In addition to the artists, Edward Moore, 
music critic of the Chicago Tribune, will 
talk briefly on each program upon some 
topic of general interest to the music public. 

* * * 
Opening of New York Radio Show a Gala 
Event 

The eighth annual Radio-Electrical show 
opened at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, on September 21. The official open- 
ing, at eight o'clock in the evening, was 
picked up by station WJZ, and broadcast 
throughout the country. In his speech David 
Sarnoff, president of the Radio Corporation 
of America said in part, “We are on the 
threshold of television, and just as_ the 
shackles of silence were struck from the 
screen, so will the veil be lifted from our 
daily broadcasts.” His remarks were the 
key-note of the show for television is the 
center of all eyes on the part of the show’s 
visitors. 

It is estimated that from two to three 
million radios will be sold before 1931 closes, 
sixty per cent of which will be midget sets. 
These minute radios predominate the exhibi- 
tions of the radio show this year, although 
there is also a good assortment of cabinet 
radios, made from Duncan Fyfe, Heppel- 
waite, Georgian, and other designs. 

A three hundred and fifty pound ground 
glass television screen and apparatus, ex- 
hibited by U. A. Sanabria from Chicago, is 
used for demonstration, and with the visit- 
ing radio stars, shares the honors of the 
show. 

* * * 
Roxy Searching Europe for Something New 

S. L. Rothafel (Roxy) sailed for Europe 
on the Bremen on September 22, accom- 
panied by a staff of radio and construction 
engineers and architects, with whom he will 
make a survey of the latest innovations in 
the European theater to be incorporated in 
Radio City. Roxy stated that he would 
negotiate with artists, teachers, and stage 
directors for his staff, and a series of inter- 
views and auditions is scheduled for him in 
Moscow and Leningrad. He will remain 
in Europe for a period of five weeks. 

ee ws 

Pupils of Jessie Fenner Hill Broadcast 
Program 

Fenner Hill, New 
teacher, in her weekly radio program on 
Tuesday, September 22, over Station 
WMSG, presented two of her artist pupils. 
Ula Sharon, soprano, sang Una Voce Poca 
Fa and Julia Laurence, soprano, offered a 
group of Spanish songs. 

x * * 

Pasternac Begins 

An orchestra under the direction of Josef 
Pasternac is broadcasting over WOR every 
Friday night from 9 to 10, having started 
Sept. 25. The International Quartet and 
three soloists, Nelson Eddy, baritone, Lois 
3ennett, soprano and Veronica Wiggins, 
contralto, will also appear on the program. 
This hour was previously devoted to the 
Little Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Philip James, one of WOR’s oldest 
features. The Little Symphony will be 
heard hereafter on Saturday nights at 8 
o'clock, 


Jessie York voice 


* * * 

Radio broadcasting has proved a boon to 
chamber music students. Eddy Brown has 
a large following among student pupils both 
in New York and Boston. Scores of letters 
reach Brown after every broadcast, asking 
that they be apprised of his forthcoming 
programs so that they can follow his inter- 
pretations as they are played. In his present 
series Brown is assisted by the Miniature 
Symphony Orchestra under George Shack- 
ley. 

* * * 

It is Basil Ruysdael, the basso, who takes 
the part of the Oriental Philosopher in 
WOR’s Red Lacquer and Jade programs 
every Sunday at 7:15 P.M 


New York Banks Glee Club to 
Resume 


Rehearsals of the New York Banks Glee 
Club, under the direction of Bruno Huhn, 
begin on October 5 at 4 Irving Place. Men 
employed in financial institutions who wish 
to become members of the club should get 
in touch with Mr. Huhn. 
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Dr. Carl, Back from Abroad, 
Gives His Impressions of Europe 


Dr. William C. Carl returned to New 
York on the S.S. Paris September 17 to 
resume his work at the First Presbyterian 
Church, and prepare for the reopening of 
the Guilmant Organ School. When seen by 
a representative of the Musical Courier, he 
was asked to give his observations of pres- 
ent day musical conditions in Europe. 

“When one emerges after several weeks 
attendance at the European festivals,” he 
said, “the question at once arises as to 
whether it is worth while to travel so far 
and pay the high fees demanded, when we 
have a surfeit of music at home. In Europe, 
the preparation of each and every detail, 
following weeks of intensive rehearsing and 
study, is bound to result in most unusual 
‘teamwork’ between conductor, artists and 
orchestra. One, therefore, hears irreproach- 
able virtuosity, authoritative rhythms, and 
best of all, a complete understanding between 
the forces employed. 

“There are other elements which assist in 
creating this unusual atmosphere, for the 
spirit of Wagner still hovers over Bayreuth, 
as does that of Mozart in Salzburg. At Bay- 
reuth, for instance, on arriving at the Fest- 
spielhaus at the summit of the hill, with 
the town below, and the Bavarian Moun- 
tains in perspective, what can be more con- 
ducive to hear beautiful music? 

“One walks about, meeting friends, orders 
dinner at the restaurant (to be served dur- 
ing an entr’act); the trumpets announce a 
motif, the audience slowly take their seats, 
the house darkens, there is a complete hush, 
and the music is heard from the unseen or- 
chestra. The memories of Parsifal and 
Tannhauser under Toscanini, and Tristan 
under Furtwaengler (with Melchior in the 
title role) in these surroundings alone repay 
one for having taken the trip. 

“In Salzburg, where I remained a fort- 
night, the marvelous presentation of Bee- 
thoven’s Fidelio with Lotta Lehmann as 
Leonora, conducted by Clemens Krauss, and 
the memorable performance of Mozart's 
charming Cosi fan tutti in the little Stadt 
Theater, where the composer once conduct- 
ed, were among the high spots. Then there 
was The Magic Flute (composed in Salz- 
burg), Figaro, Don Juan, Seraglio, Orfeo 
(with Onegin and Muller in a stupendous 
Reinhardt revival) Der Rosenkavalier. 

“I was also impressed with the way they 
do things in Munich. I heard performances 
of Wagner and Mozart conducted by Pollak 
at the Residence and Prinz Regenten 
Theaters, which made me wonder why we 
couldn’t have a Mozart season in New 
York, especially as Pollak is in America 
with the Chicago Civic Opera. To present 
these operas here in a small theater would 
be ideal. 

“At the Mozarteum in Salzburg, I was 
cordially received by Director Julian Freed- 
mann. I was greatly interested in the work 
this school is doing each summer. Organ- 
ized as an orchestral academy, it gives un- 
usual facilities for the study of conducting 
under Bruno Walter, Clemens Krauss, and 
Paumgartner, the great conductors of the 
festival. The Mozarteum Foundation was 
aided largely by the late Lilli Lehmann, who 
spared neither time, money nor enthusiasm 
in furthering its interests. At her death 
she left her fortune to it. 

“The auditorium holds a magnificent con- 
cert organ played daily by Franz Sauer. I 
was astonished to see these festival perform- 
ances, playing to sold-out houses. In Salz- 
burg, $9.00 was asked for the best seats 
while Bayreuth asked a uniform fee of 
$7.50. Throughout Germany and Austria I 
saw few Americans and not until reaching 
Paris were they numerically strong. 

“T heard Professor Fritz Heitmann at the 
organ in the Kaiser Wilhelm’s Old Church, 
in Berlin, and attended a service at the 
cathedral. I arrived there in time, too, to 
attend the final performance at the opera, 
and lunched with Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Davis, who will soon make his operatic 
debut in Germany. 

“While in Paris I attended the dedication 
of the new million dollar American Church 
on the Quay d’Orsay. The President of 
France was represented, and many distin- 
guished Americans were present. The mu- 
sic at this dedicatory service was chosen by 
Organist Spellman from the works of Bach, 
Palestrina and Franck. 

“The new operetta by the well known 
modernist Honnegger at the Bouffes Pari- 
siennes is playing nightly to packed houses. 

“I visited the members of the Guilmant 
family and was invited to dinner by Mr. 
and Mme. Victor Loret (Marie Louise 
Guilmant) in their villa near Paris. 

“Joseph Bonnet has returned from a re- 
cent continental tour, and just completed his 
annual summer course with his American 
students. I visited him at his Louis XIV 
Chateau near Paris, where a new three- 
manual organ is being installed by Gonsalez 
the Alsacien Builder. The tone is of rare 
beauty, round and full, with marvelous res- 
onance. It was easy to imagine oneself in 


a great cathedral, while Bonnet was play- 
ing, so unusual was the effect obtained from 
a house organ. The restoration of the 
grand organ in the Church of St. Eustache, 
Paris, where he plays, is nearing completion 
after several years of work on the instru- 
ment. Bonnet will soon leave for another 
continental tour including England.” 

Dr. Carl returns with many new organ 
works, folksongs and carols for use in the 
First Presbyterian Church this season. 

The fall term at the Guilmant Organ 
School begins early in October with a large 
enrollment. The examinations for the four 
free scholarships will be held October 2. 

During Dr. Carl’s absence abroad, the 
special summer course was directed by Wil- 
lard Irving Nevins, and his place at the 
First Church was filled by George William 
Volkel, Roberta Bitgood, Clifford Balshaw 
and Marie Zarina Hicks. 


Vincent Nola Starts New Class 


Vincent Nola, tenor and vocal teacher of 
New York, is an exponent of the art of Bel 
Canto. A pupil of J. Hayes, church and 
concert tenor, Mr. Nola made his debut 
after a course of intensive study. He was a 
tenor of the Star Light Opera Company for 
two years and has appeared with several 


VINCENT NOLA 


other New York opera companies. Among 
his sponsors are Gustave Becker, David Zal- 
ish, Ruth Coe and Vito Moscato, conductor 
of the Lenox Hill Opera Company, of which 
organization Mr. Nola is at present a 
member. 

To his work as a teacher Mr. Nola 
brings his professional experience as well 
as natural ability as a pedagogue. On Sep- 
tember 25 Mr. Nola and his artist- pupil, 
Grace Panvini, soprano, appeared in a joint 
program at Saint Catherine of Sienna. His 
New York studio has already opened for 
1931-32 and a large enrollment of pupils, 
including a number of newcomers, have 
begun their season’s work. 


Lilias MacKinnon’s Active Autumn 


Lonnon.—Lilias | MacKinnon, English 
pianist, who will be heard with the Bos- 
ton Symphony under Koussevitzky during 
the coming winter, has just completed a 
course of five lectures on musical memory 
at the “Musician’s Holiday” in Cumberland, 
the famous Lake District of England, where 
a large number of musicians congregated for 
combined rest and study. 

Miss MacKinnon opened her London sea- 
son, September 30, with a broadcast recital 
from the Savoy Hill studios of the B.B.C., 
playing an exacting program comprising 
Brahms, Medtner, Prokofieff and Stravin- 
sky. Even during the summer Miss Mac- 
Kinnon was in demand by radio listeners, 
and she broadcast a recital of Brahms, Scria- 
bin and Chopin in July. She will play the 
Scriabin concerto with the Eastbourne Or- 
chestra on October 9._ 

At the Anglo-American Conference in 
Lausanne, Miss MacKinnon was a member 
of the panel of experts. S 
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Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Announces Interesting Schedule 


Woman’s Symphony Also to Be Active—Society of American 
Musicians to Hold Piano Contest—Other Notes 


concert schedule of 
the Chicago Symphony orchestra, just ar- 
rived, it is learned that but five of the 
Thursday evening-Friday afternoon pairs of 
concerts will be without soloists, while only 
two of the Tuesday afternoon programs will 
be given without visiting artists. Of the art- 
appearing during the season at the 
Thursday-Friday series, five are new to 
Chicago Symphony audiences—Egon Petri, 
pianist; Adolph Busch, violin, and Rosette 
Anday, Murial Brunskill and Hans Hermann 
Nissen, vocalists. 

The symphony season begins on October 
15. thus establishing the new Thursday eve- 
ning-Friday afternoon pair of concerts in- 
stead of the Friday-Saturday schedule of 
years gone by. The first soloist of the sea- 
son will be Jose Iturbi, who plays a piano 
concerto on the second week’s program, Oc- 
tober 22 and 23. The complete list of soloists 
for the season has already appeared in these 
columns 

The Tuesday afternoon concert schedule 
numbers ten soloists, the first of which will 
be Mischakoff, appearing at the second con- 
cert on November 10. The Tuesday after- 
noon series begins October 27, with a purely 
symphonic program. 

Woman’s SYMPHONY 

The Woman's Symphony Orchestra of 
Chicago, of which Ebba Sundstrom is the 
conductor, has been engaged to play at the 
Civic Opera House, October 18, at the Swed- 
ish Festival, with Alma Peterson as soloist 
and the Chicago Swedish Glee Club cooper- 
ating 

The Chicago Woman’s String 
directed by Ebba Sundstrom, will give the 
opening program for the Irving Park 
Woman’s Club October 5, and for the 
Evanston Woman's Club, October 27. Miss 
Sundstrom will open the Rogers Park 
Woman's Club season in joint recital with 
Joel Lav 
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Spry’s TEACHERS TRAINING 
CLASSES 
Walter Spry is conducting three series of 
training classes for professionals 
amateurs at Columbia School of Music, 
beginning October 8. Series A, including 
ten classes in pianoforte literature, will be 
given on Thursday mornings beginning Ox 
tober 8, and the subjects, in the order in 
which the clz will be given, will be: 
Scandinavian nusic, Study of Bach, the Son- 
ata of Haydn and Mozart, the Sonata of 
Jeethoven, the Works of Schubert and Men 
delssohn, the Romanticism of Schumann, A 
Program of Chopin, the Founders of Mod 
ern Music, American Composers, and Pres- 
ent Day Writers. Eulalia Herrmann will 
illustrate this first series. 
Series B will consist of 


teachers 
and 


asses 


classes in 
technic, and will begin January 6, 
will comprise ten lessons in 
developing the musical qualities to interpret 
music such as: phrasing, rhythm, sight read- 
ing, memorizing and modern methods of 
production. These courses are so ar 
ranged that series is a complete unit, 
but are so correlated that there is a natural 
continuity of the material and its relation 
to each of the series. Those interested may 
enroll for one or all of the series and credit 
is allowed for the full series on the col- 
legiate leading to the teacher’s certi- 
hicate 
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HNEE RETURNS FROM SUMMER 
VACATION 

a and teacher, has re 
Michigan. He 
1 with large classes at 
Side studio and his new 
Kimball Hall. Mr. 
preparing his program for 
at the Playhouse in March 


Vitaly pianist 
turned fri a vacation in 
has begun his teachir 
both his North 
downtown. studio at 
Schnee is also 


his piano recital 


under the management of Bertha Ott. His 
concert will include old classics and the 
moderns, as well as Chopin numbers. 


Society oF AMERICAN MusIcIANs PIANO 
CONTEST 

An event that is attracting many 
players is the competition for a 
and Hamlin grand piano offered by 
Society of American Musicians and the 
Cable Piano Company of Chicago. The 
contest is for high school students of not 
more than nineteen years of age, who are 
enrolled students in the four states nearest 
Chicago—Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 

Elimination contests are to be held on 
October 17, preliminaries on October 18 and 
finals on November 1, at Kimball Hall. A 
anique sakhennssraeenth turns the final competi- 


young 
mason 


the 
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tion into a concert with four players. The 
one adjudged best by the last judges will be 
awarded the piano, and the second choice 
will be awarded a recital appearance by the 
Society of American Musicians. 

An innovation is the broadening of its 
scope of activity by the Society. Compris- 
ing in its membership over two hundred of 
the prominent musicians in the Middle West, 
it is a power for good in music. Its in- 
tegrity and experience in managing contests 
for many years has brought the Society of 
American Musicians a reputation, but man- 
aging of contests is only one of its many 
activities. 

SENECA SALON RECITAL 

Mme. Louise Brabant, coloratura soprano, 
furnished the program at the Salon Recital 
at the Seneca Hotel, on September 25, when 
the guest of honor was Henri Bougearal, 
Consul of France, who spoke on the French 
Participation in A Century of Progress. 

Sunpay Eventnc CLus Opens SEASON 

The Chicago Sunday Evening Club, under 
the direction of Edgar Nelson, begins its 
twenty-fifth season at Orchestra Hall on 
October 4. There will be many new voices 
in the choir this season and Mark Love, 
Mabel Sharp Herdien and Isabel Zehr will 
be the soloists. JEANNETTE Cox. 





Louis Eckstein’ s Statement 
to the Ravinia Guarantors 


President Louis Eckstein’s annual state- 
ment to the subscribers to the guarantee 
fund of the Ravinia Opera has just been re- 
ceived and reads as follows: 

‘*Ravinia is one man’s dream come true 
for all of us to share,’ wrote a Chicago 
critic commenting on the season of opera 
and concerts just past. I desire to lay es- 
pecial stress on the words ‘for all of us to 
share.’ 

“The twentieth season has sustained the 
Ravinia tradition. The greatest voices have 
been heard. The foremost singing actors 
have appeared. The repertory has been ex- 
panded by the revival of ancient master- 
pieces and by the production of new ones. 

“Artistically it has been marked by the 
finest achievement in Ravinia’s history. Fin- 
ancially it has reflected the prevailing condi- 
tion by a decrease of eighteen per cent. in 
the gross receipts as compared with those 
of last summer. By careful management, yet 
with no stinting of necessary expense, this 
loss has been slightly lessened by a reduc- 
tion in operating costs of five per cent. 

“This saving is the more remarkable in 
view of the exceptional artistic results. The 
season opened on Saturday night, June 20, 
and closed August 31. In these seventy- 
three days there were presented thirty-five 
operas, two unusual bills that combined 
opera, symphony and recital, and twenty or- 
chestral concerts. The new American opera, 
Peter Ibbetson, was heard six times by 
capacity audiences. Eleven operas had three 
performances each. Sixteen were given 
twice and seven only once. 





“The repertory could not have been in- 
creased within the span of the season’s ten 
weeks and three days. No major opera house 
gives the public more in a similar period. 
Yet Ravinia has not sacrificed quality for 
quantity. On the contrary, the roster, al- 
ready distinguished by the greatest voices of 
the world, has been strengthened by stellar 
additions to the tenor and baritone contin- 
gents. 

“Again the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
lent wings to the soaring glory of song. 
Again a company was assembled in which 
all, from star to chorister, were experts. 
The artists wrought their inspiring magic 
Fragile and ethereal, its architecture of 
beauty can have no foundation save the 
solid one of finance. Ravinia is rooted in the 
belief that the search for beauty never ends. 
The implication of such a creed demands 
the eternal pursuit of perfection—and artistic 
perfection is no inexpensive trifle. 

“With regret it must be submitted that 
pledges to the guarantee fund of Ravinia— 
important as that institution is to the cul- 
tural prestige and development of the com- 
munity—have not kept pace with the in- 
creasing responsibility. Opera never has 
paid for itself. Here, as in Europe, it must 
be supported by the organized wealth of 
the community in which it exists. On the 
basis of the present loss, an endowment fund 
of $6,000,000 would be needed to finance Rav- 
inia. The present guarantee fund is, of 
course, wholly inadequate. What the future 
is to be under these conditions, time alone 
will tell. But it is certain that no one man 
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BACK AT WORK AGAIN 


CATHERINE WIDMANN, 
photographed in Cincinnati, where she spent 
part of the summer. She has returned to 
New York for teaching at her new Sherman 
Square studios. Miss Widmann is a post- 
graduate of the Cincinnati College of Mu- 
sic, where she won distinction twice and 
the gola Springer medal. When her teacher, 
Mary Venable, passed away she was offered 
that position on the faculty, but preferred 
to remain in New York. Miss Widmann 
was accompanist to Grace Leslie for seven 
years, and is a coach and teacher of piano. 








should carry indefinitely the burden and 
strain of the artistic direction and in addi- 
tion contribute of his own resources sixty- 
seven per cent. of the deficit. 

“To the present guarantors I wish to ex- 
press my deep appreciation for this year’s 
contribution and the assurance of future sup- 
port. The following financial statement of 
the certified public accountants is submitted 
for your consideration: 

Season 
1931 


Season 
1930 
Admissions, 
Program Ad- 

vertising, Radio Broad- 

cast, and Refectory.... $314,552.18 $384,548.3 
Expenses of Operation, with 

no charge for rental of 

property or buildings or 

office rent and clerical 

forces in Chicago or New 


Receipts from 
Seat Sales, 


594, 381.86 625, 1,727.33 
Net Loss 
Guarantee Fund for Season 
(exclusive of Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Eckstein)... 91,945.00 102,071.75 
Assumed 
Mrs. Louis 
$187 ,884.68 $139, 107. 20 


Guaranteed and 
by Mr. and 
E c ckstein 





Free Scholarships at Chicago Musical College 


The following students have received 
Scholarship awards for the season 1931-32, 
at the Chicago Musical College, and the total 
tuition for the scholarships for the year 
amounts to approximately $70,000: 

PIANO 
Omaha, Neb.; James Al- 

Minn.; Alta Freeman, 

Emily Maher, Pawhus- 
Horn, Springfield, Ill; 
Wilda June Fisher, Anderson, Iowa; Mary 
Bassett Connaway, Providence, Ky.; Stan- 
ley Kasper, Cicero, Ill.; Genita Smith, War- 
saw, Ind.; Agnes Killpack, (Provo, Utah: 
Josephine Dove, Rowland, N. C.,; Leonard 
Gay, Dallas, Tex.; Goldie Robbin, Wanda 
Paul, Ruth Conant, Harriet Pierzchala, 
Dorothy Landgraf, Brina Nelson, Willie 
Goldsmith, Mildred Feldstein, Helen Ritsch, 
Marjorie Dorn, Mildred Rosenstein, Beulah 
Appelman, Adolphe Mowschine, Ruth Wil- 


Ida Lustgarten, 
len, Minneapolis, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; 
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Mirovitch to Conduct Los Angeles 
Master Classes 


President Carl D. Kinsey of the Chicago 
Musical College announces that Alfred 
Mirovitch, pianist of international renown, 


ALFRED MIROVITCH 


will hold his master classes this season in 
Los Angeles instead of Chicago. In this 
manner the Chicago Musical College will 
establish its western department and students 
under the direction of Mr. Mirovitch will be 
able to secure their degrees in California. 
It is more than probable that Mr. Miro- 
vitch will come to Chicago for the Summer 
Master Classes at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, bringing with him many of his talented 
students to the Middle West metropolis. Be- 
sides teaching in Los Angeles, Mr. Miro- 
vitch, as heretofore, will give concerts on the 
Coast under the management of L. E. Behy- 
mer and will be booked for concerts and re- 
citals under Arthur Judson’s management. 


Active Season for Verdi Club 


Florence Foster Jenkins, founder-presi- 
dent of the Verdi Club, New York an- 
nounces three morning musicales, two mu- 
sical and dramatic afternoons, an opera, 
followed by pageant, and the annual ball, all 
to take place in the Hotel Plaza ballroom. 
The annual Rose Breakfast will be given 
at the Westchester Biltmore Country Club 
April 28, 1932. President Jenkins’ song re- 
cital, followed by a dance, at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton October 21, is given by her personally 
and is not a club function—admission is by 
invitation only. The Verdi Birthday cele- 
bration luncheon October 9, Hotel Plaza, is 
followed by a musical program; the Blue- 
bird supper dance, set for December 16, and 
a New Year’s Eve supper dance, are added 
attractions. 


Miss Carey ‘Mian Mrs. 
Babcock 


The International Musical and Educational 
Agency, for many years under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Babcock, is now owned and 
operated by Katherine Carey. Miss Carey 
was formerly secretary to Mrs. Babcock. 
The International Musical and Educational 
Agency, which is located in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, places its clients in church, con- 
cert, school, opera or radio work. The 
agency also secures engagements with clubs 
and has connections with the stage. 


Joseph Gahm Endorsed by 
Godowsky 


Joseph Gahm, pianist-composer of New 
York, has received many testimonials from 
prominent musicians. One of them is from 
Leopold Godowsky, who writes in part as 
follows: “I wish that your sterling and su- 
perior qualities as a pedagogue and pianist 
would have a greater opportunity to unfold 
themselves and a wider field of influence. 
Any school of music would be enriched by 
your teaching; any work edited by you 
would benefit greatly the music student.” 


2,000 for Rubinstein Breakfast 


For the Autumnal Breakfast of the Rubin- 
stein Club at the new Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
today, October 3, there will be 2,000 mem- 
bers and guests for the social, culinary, and 
musical programs. Mrs. William R. Chap- 
man, the president, announces that during the 
past week several hundred applications with 
checks had to be returned. 


Mrs. Moore Reopens Studio 


Mrs. Francis Moore, soprano, has re 
sumed activities for the season at her studio 
in Pelham, N. Y., where she teaches piano. 
Mrs. Moore is the only soloist at Christ 
Church, Pelham. 
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music from the Nile boatmen who have a 
special song for every phase of their work 
and who sing in unison and alternating solo 
to lessen the tedium of their labors as they 
row in rhythm to their songs. The blue-clad 
Fellahs, the dragoman, the Somali, the Swa- 
hili, the Nubian, Arab and all the hangers-on 
of the ports, have a song of their own, or 
at least a species of song, if it be no more 
than a rude chant. One writer has described 
the folk singing of the African as ‘terribly 
symbolic with a brooding intense melancholia 
caused by the augmented intervals between 
the sixth and seventh notes, the seventh note 
itself curiously flattened; with the scale 
moving steadily downward, not upward as 
in Western music; without key, without 
distinct tonality. Just the rhythmic, stac- 
cato, outpourings of Africa’s dumb savage 
soul.” (Achmed Abdullah.) 

There are public courts of dancing in any 
Egyptian town of today where the nautch 
girls, or Ghawazee, are the professional 
dancers whose art dates back to the days 
of the Pharaoh’s although it has lost much 
of its original and classical purity and char- 
acter. The dancing girl has been called the 
“symbol of invitation and allurement and 
joyous surrender which is woman with her 
supreme gift-love that together sway the 
world.” That is perhaps a somewhat ex- 
aggerated and idealistic description of the 
majority of Egyptian muscle dancers whose 
temperamental physical contortions have no 
suggestion of either spiritual or classical re- 
straint; being rather, a frank appeal to the 
senses. 

There are bands of professional male and 
female dancers, called the “Ala Teeyeh” and 
the “Awa Lim,” the latter term being used 
to designate the singing girl rather than the 
dancer. The average singing girl adapts her 
song to the style of her audience; she sings 
of love, war, intrigue or whatever might 
appeal to the mood of the onlooker. She 
is usually accompanied by a rude orchestra 
composed of drums, flutes, cymbals, tam- 
bourines and the clapping of hands to accent 
the rhythm. In the mixed dances there are 
several which follow tradition, the principal 
one being called the “Hes,” a conventional 
dance which starts with three couples who 
whirl and sway to the beat of stamping feet ; 
until the dancers exhausted with the cres- 
cendo of ecstatic rhythm fall out to be re- 
placed by fresh couples. Another famous 
dance is called the “Herti Bridal Dance” 
which is performed on the occasion of wed- 
ding ceremonies to the accompaniment of 
muffled drums. 

In the more remote districts where tribal 
music and dances still take place whole 
bands sometimes join in a wild folk dance 
celebrating some special event where “the 
feet of hundreds of dancers beat the sand 
tirelessly, like the sound of horses gallop- 
ing over soft earth, and the clapping of 
their hands in unison merge at a little dis- 
tance into a high sustained note as though 
the new Monsoon were roaring through the 
bush.” (Moore Ritchie) 

There are the songs of the raiders swoop- 
ing down on their camels upon some little 
caravan or lonely camp in the desert; there 
are the glad songs of the watering holes 
where man and beast is refreshed by life- 
giving waters and the wanderer sings “long 
songs at deep wells.” From the black felt 
tent of the Taureg comes the thin tune of 
the scrannel pipe and the throb of the drum, 
the plaintive air suggesting a melancholy 
that is as indescribable as the desert itself. 
From the wandering caravan and the Arabs 
clad in white burnouse swaying rhythmic- 
ally along the sands on his “ship of the 
desert” come the minor cadences of some 
wistful melody born perhaps of longing or 
desire. By the red camp fires of the Bedouin 
at night comes the beat of tom-toms and 
the tinkle of bells that punctuates the meas- 
ure of some dancing maid of Biskra as she 
weaves a theme with flashing feet and sway- 
ing arms and taps a tambourine in rhythm 
with her dance. 

From the oasis of Ouled-Nail comes the 
dancing girl famed throughout Egypt and 
trained from earliest childhood in the old 
traditional dances of her country. 

The most spectacular dancer in Egypt 
today is the Dervish, or “Zikr,” whose wild 
fantastic dances border on the edge of in- 
sanity, who becomes self-hypnotized by the 
intoxication of his own dance and works 
himself up to a fanatical climax. He calls 
himself a “Religious Dancer” and is to be 
found in the vicinity of mosques on feast 
days, although he is not above performing 
before an audience for the pleasure of it 
and the hope of reward. 

There is a certain instrument called the 

“Nay,” or Dervish flute which is used by 
the Zikr Dancers. It is a reed instrument 
18 inches long and is pierced with six holes 
in the front and one in the back, and is 
capable of producing mellow and full notes 
in the hands of a competent player. The 
“Moolid” is a famous Birthday Festival 


given by the Egyptians in honor of saints’ 
birthdays and on this occasion most of the 
dances and songs of popular character are 
repeated. Besides the Dervishes are the 
Fakirs or singing Fakirs who also dance 
to the oft repeated words of “La Ilahi Il- 
lulla.” The leader of the chorus starts the 
theme which is taken up by all the dancers 
who chant in unison as they dance together. 

We cannot leave the subject of Egyptian 
music without giving a brief survey of some 
of the more famous instruments used by 
both the ancient and modern Egyptian, as 
it is impossible to have a really perfect pic- 
ture of dancers and singers unless we know 
something of the character of the instru- 
ments they use. 

The first instrument, as we have said, was 
the Hermean Lyre, whose three strings were 
said to represent the three seasons of the 
Egyptian year; spring, summer and winter. 
There are a considerable variety of lyres 
of different size and shape, some with the 
carved heads of animals as ornamentation. 


The harp, or Beni, was a very popular 
instrument in the ancient days, and there 
are many pictures of it in sculpture and 
paintings. In the tomb of Ramases the 
Third, there are two harpists painted in 
fresco. The instruments are depicted as 
having ten and thirteen strings and were 
probably similar to the harp described in 
the Old Testament as “an instrument hav- 
ing ten strings,” the traditional harp of 
David. 

The Tamboura was a stringed instrument 
compared to the guitar and was played with 
a plectrum. 

The Pipes of Reed were similar to the 
Greek syrinx and were common in the past. 
Flutes, belonging to the same _ family, 
abounded and still are the most popular of 
instruments. There is the Coptic flute, or 
Sebi; the Photinx, or crooked flute; the 
shephe rd’s flute, the scrannel pipe, and many 
others. The double pipe, or Mom, was a 
popular instrument with the early Egyptian. 

The trumpets were associated with temple 
rites, with war and raids, and there were 
several varieties in common use. The Conch 
horn, similar to the Indian Buccina, the 
ivory horn, the long brass horn, the buffalo 
horn, all were in use many thousands of 
years in Egypt. 

The sistrum, bell, cymbal and tambourines 
were, and are, popular instruments for ac- 
companying a song or dance. The sistrum 
has a frame of brass on which metal rings 
are strung and produces a pleasant tinkle 
when shaken. This instrument was used in 
ancient days by women in temple rites ac- 
companying the religious dances of the day. 
The castanet, or Crotola, was also used to 
augment the tone and accent of ensemble 
playing. 

Among the most ancient instruments still 
found in Egypt of unchanged character are 
the Kissar, or Nubian Lyre; the Sistrum 
and the Darakbukkah (drum). 

Here, as elsewhere among primitive na- 
tions, the drum is the musical heartbeat and 
there are many ‘varieties in use now. The 
wooden African drum, which is used to relay 
news through the bush and desert; the Baz, 
or Dervish drum; the Tabl Shami, or coun- 
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try drum; and the Darool or Syrian drum. 
From life to death, in war and in peace the 
beat of the drum throbs in vibrating pulse, 
in minor tone-waves, that make a suitable 
background for every mood. We hear its 
soft insistent accompaniment to some plain- 
tive love-song coming to us on the calm 
stretches of the moonlit Nile; we hear its 
wild beat setting the rhythm of a dance by 
the Arab’s tent at night; the drum follows 
the accent of some wandering bard whose 
songs keep alive the glorious memories of 
old Egypt. We seem to hear its throb over 
the hot sands of the Sahara, in the cool 
shadows of some oasis, in the very presence 
of the Pyramids and the Sphinx and among 
all the ruined cities of a long gone past. 

The endless processions of humans have 
come and gone, have lived and loved 
throughout the length of their little day and 
have vanished, leaving no imprint in the 
shifting desert sands; the old buried cities 
keep their secrets hidden beneath the tawny 
bosom of the desert; the lovers, the singers, 
the minstrels and all those who made sweet 
music and moved rhythmically “a _ little 
while” have gone to mingle with the in- 
articulate dust; new actors have come upon 
the stage, new songs are sung, new dreams 
are born, and yet are they not all echoes 
from the unchanging past? 


Where are they now, those long-gone min- 
strels of an ancient Past, 

Who hears their songs, or who its thrilled 
by those forgotten themes, 

Awakening old memories 
dormant dreams? 

Dear vanished singers, 
wrought diviner strains 

From souls responsive and in tune; 
nought now remains, 

Of thy once lovely lays, to 
the cycled years, 

Save wistful sighs 
ghosts of tears. 
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Beckhard & Aeuneiies Concerts 
Announced 


Beckhard & Macfarlane, Inc., announce an 
active season of the recital management, 
under the direction of Adele Nininger, 
which includes artists under this manage- 
ment as well as many other interesting 
artists. 

The Intimate Concert for Young Peo- 
ple, sponsored by the Walden School, will 
be given on five Saturday mornings at the 
Barbizon-Plaza in New York City. The 
Dessoff Choirs have two concerts schéduled 
at Town Hall on December 16 and April 
20, with a third concert to be given at a 
smaller auditorium during the middle of the 
season. The date and hall will be announced 
later. 

Among the other recitals are those by 
Felix Salmond, George Enesco, Anton Ro- 
vinsky, Gilbert Ross, Bogia Horska, Susan 
Williams, the Ivantzoff Trio and John Goss 
and The London Singers. 


Another New York Appearance 
for the Brosa Quartet 


The Brosa String Quartet of London, 
which was introduced to America last sea- 
son, will play at the Washington Irving 
High School, New York, on November 21, 
on the People’s Symphony Concerts Course. 
The artist’s own first New York recital of 
the season will be at the Town Hall on 
November 30. 
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The Three Choirs Festival 
Smothered in Tradition 
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as fostered by the Royai College of Music, 
amply attested by the use of folk tune imi- 
tations. The text is taken from the Bible 
and English poets like Thomas Dekker and 
George Herbert. These old English poems 
Milford sets for voice with one or two ac- 
companying instruments, somewhat in the 
manner of Vaughan Williams’ hymns. 

The work was conducted by Herbert Sum- 
sion, the Gloucester Cathedral organist, and 
had the advantage of an excellent team of 
soloists, in which the limpid soprano of Elsie 
Suddaby shone especially. Keith Falkner, 
bass, made a splendid Narrator, who tells 
us that the listener is to be carried back in 
time and space and that the chorus will 
“float to him as from infinity.” 

“SECULAR” NOVELTIES 

The third novelty was_Instrumentale a 
Sinfonia in C major by R. O. Morris, an- 
other product of the Royal College, and for 
a time teacher of musical theory at the 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. He has 
the virtue of unpretentiousness, says what 
little he has to say in a simple and work- 

‘manlike manner and eschews flashy effects. 
There is no doubt of his serious intentions, 
but not much positive evidence of a creative 
mission. 

Herbert Howells, another of the younger 
Royal Collegers and also a Gloucestershire 
man, contributed a secular work—a set of 
five songs for soprano and orchestra, entitled 
In Green Ways, beautifully sung by Isabel 
jaillie, and conducted by the composer, who 
has a decided gift for lyrical expression, 
but who has in this work reverted from the 
more venturesome early style. 

So much for the disciples. Elgar himself 
was represented by the Dream of Gerontius 
(now thirty-one years old and still the best 
English oratorio), his Nursery Suite, re- 
cently composed for the little English royal 
princesses, and the violin concerto, played 
by Albert Sammons. Almost a fixture at 
these festivals, Gerontius was conducted by 
the composer himself, but the performance 
was not as good as on other similar occa- 
sions. The part of Gerontius was sung by 
that very intelligent English tenor, Steuart 
Wilson, while Muriel Brunskill contributed 
rich beauty of voice. 

THE Royat NuRSERY 

The Nursery Suite is an innocent minia- 
ture, romantic, charming and appropriately 
sentimental for English royal ears. Elgar, 
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it must be remembered, is Master of the 
King’s Musick. 

Vaughan Williams, second only to Elgar 
in Three Choirs popularity, was represented 
by a concert version of Job, a sort of re- 
ligious masque, originally designed for danc- 
ing and so performed at the recent Oxford 
Festival. Stripped of its picturesque scenic 
accompaniment, the music palls, though at 
times (notably in the parts assigned to Job 
himself) it rises to exalted heights. 

Both Vaughan Williams and Holst had 
several older works on the program, among 
them the song cycle, On Wenlock Edge 
(Williams) and the Hymn to Jesus (Holst), 
both of which I remember hearing at the 
Three Choirs Festivals as far back as 1924! 

Tue STANDARD WorKS 


The Messiah, which concluded the festival, 
was perhaps the best single performance of 
the week, and the massed forces of the three 
West Country towns came into their own 
in the great choral climaxes. Elijah, which 
the chief festival conductor, Mr. Sumsion, 
speeded up in an evident effort to overcome 
the danger of boredom, was not quite as 
good; in fact the famous sheep were re- 
marked to stray, in deed as well as in word. 

Bach’s B minor Mass was sung without 
a break, in the “new” version, based on the 
autograph edition published in 1924. This 
differs from the usual version, especially in 
some points of instrumentation, which fulfill 
Bach’s will to the letter rather than the 
spirit, considering the change in conditions 
since Bach’s time. The Credo, introduced 
not by the usual trombone solo, but a single 
voice singing “as that of the priest announc- 
ing the intonation” is a distinct improvement. 
The performance was good on the whole and 
again-the tenor, Steuart Wilson, and the 
bass, Keith Faulkner, distinguished them- 
selves. 

Other works performed included Brahms’ 
Requiem, Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
Sibelius’ second symphony, Arnold Bax’s 
oboe quintet, and a whole recital of Sir Hu- 
bert Parry’s organ music. The orchestra, 
as usual at these concerts, was the London 
Symphony, which, conducted by organists in 
a cathedral, cannot be expected to shine. 

There was also the traditional opening 
service, with the traditional sermon preached 
by the Bishop of Grantham, and the Mayor 
and Corporation of Gloucester in full regalia, 
passing up and down the aisle. The pro- 
ceeds, such as they are, go (as for two 
centuries past) to the widows and orphans 
of clergy in the counties of Gloucestershire, 
Worcestershire and Hertfordshire. C. S. 


Madge Daniell Taught All 
Summer 


Madge Daniell has been going twice a 
week all summer to Newark, N. J., to teach. 
Several of her pupils have been engaged for 
vaudeville which has necessitated the ar- 
rangement of their acts and their rehearsals. 
This prevented Miss Daniell from taking 
a vacation. 

Anne (Pritchard is completely booked un- 
til March, 1932, on her RKO tour. The 
Toledo Times of August 16 said: “Her 
amazing spins and pirouettes are winning 
praise for her but when she comes out and 
sings and then dances a tap dance she takes 
the audience right off its feet. Seldom does 
a ballet dancer sing as well as Anne Pritch- 
ard. This season she has her brother Ed 
with her singing and dancing act. He has 
been studying voice with Madge Daniell for 
the last two years. 

Helen Arden, soprano, Harry Shields, 
tenor, and Mrs. Hugh Skelley, soprano, 
are with Hugh Skelley on the RKO cir- 
cuit in a comedy singing and dancing act. 

Ward Tollman, baritone, is with The 
Band Wagon acting small bits in several 
scenes. Frieda Moss has returned from 
Camp Tamiment and during her visit there 
entertained with her singing. Joe Fishman, 
tenor, broadcasts weekly over WBBC, 
Brooklyn, and Odette Klingmann, soprano, 
over WFOS, Brooklyn. Harold Hennesey, 
tenor, is soloist and acts as social director 
on ships for National Tours. Odette Kling- 
mann, soprano, Joe Fishman, tenor, and 
Walter Turnbull, baritone, are engaged for 
solo work at the Dutch Reformed Church, 
High Bridge, N. Y. 

These pupils are from Madge Daniell’s 
studio and trained in their parts by her. 
She is preparing a new act for vaudeville 
with other pupils. Muriel Johns and Lucy 
Lawler, sopranos, are to play the prima 
donna roles. 


New York Musicians Club’s New 
Home at Waldorf-Astoria 


The Musicians Club of New York (Henry 
Hadley, president) will hereafter hold its 
meetings and entertainments at a private 
suite in the new Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 
The opening session will be Wednesday 
evening, October 21 
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The Cornish School Opens 

The School, in Seattle, Wash., 
opened its winter session Sep- 
tember 14 are equal to pre- 
ceeding years, the country 
are represented 

The drama faculty 
ing new member—Allesandro Koiranski 
former associate of Stanislawski at the Mos 
cow Art Theater. Jean Mercier has re- 
turned after a summer of coaching at the 
University of Michigan, John H. McDowell 
back from Boston, has resumed his classes 
in applied diction and public speaking. In- 
teresting productions in the Cornish Thea- 
ter during the being anticipated 
by drama patrons 

The music faculty 
changed except for one new men 
department—Maude Conley 
returns from three years 


Cornish 
seventeenth 
Registrations 
and all parts of 


includes an interest- 


season are 


remains un 
iber in the 
Hopper, 
European 


school’s 


voice 
who 


OPPORTUNITIES 
The Vanderbilt Studios 


13-15 East 38th Street 
New York City 


MRS. MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 

Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out private bathrooms, at attractive rentals. 

Several large teaching studios on combina- 
tion lease basis for $40-$60 monthly. 

Reliable, intelligent desk and hall service, 
constituting an important factor to teachers 
depending on accurate telephone messages. 

Lecation second to none, in heart of city, ac- 
cessible to Grand Central and Pennsylvania 
stations. 

Telephones, BOgardus 4-9337 and 4-8643. 


Piano studios rented by the hour, day or 
week. 
The studio restaurant, under expert Japanese 
management, offers excellent food 
at moderate prices 











NEW YORK MADRIGAL SOCIETY 
will hold an audition Wednesday, October 
7, 10:30 A. M., for the purpose of award 
ing two part scholarships (Voice). 
Choral Study forming. Make all 
applications to the Secretary, 817 Stein 
Hall, New York 


Class 


way 





FOR RENT 
beautiful and 
be had for 
instrumental 
to accommodate, 
room, 200 person 


Ye rk’s most 
studios may 


One of New 
spacious music 
part time, by a prominent 
instructor. Perfectly arranged 
with adjoining reception- 
, for concerts and recep- 
tions. Address OR J. J.,” care of Musical 
Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New York, 
or tele phone I rafalgar 7-4386 





NEW YORK STUDIO, beautifully fur 
nished; grand piano. Available part time 
afternoons for teaching or rehearsals 
Write “B. B. F.,” care of Musical Courier, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 

FREE ORCHESTRA TRAINING under 
an experienced symphony conductor every 
Wed: evening at 8 P. M. at the 
Turtle Bay Music School, 317 East 53rd 
Street, New York. 

FOR RE NT Unusually 
available for teaching one 
week Excellent location, 
near Broadway. Steinway 
References. Call Endicott 





resday 


desirable studio 
or two days a 
72nd_ Street, 
Grand 
2-2165 


Piano. 





attractive studio; 
grand -piano, superb acoustics, private en- 
trance. To rent by hour, day, week or 
month. 205 West 57th Street, New York. 
Ast 9 DA, Telephone CIrcle 7-2928. 

EUROPEAN DEBUTS and Concerts ar- 
ranged at nominal cost. Advice given con- 
cerning best teachers in all branches of 
music in Europe. Full publicity service. 
Full information on request. Evangeline 
Lehman, American Manager of Musical 
Artists in Europe. Address: Immeuble 
Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Honore, Paris, 
France. 


FOR RENT—Large, very 








FOR RENT studio apart- 
ment in the 50's. Beekman Terrace sec- 
tion Exclusive private house Studio, 
connecting with dining-room, 65 feet long. 
Modern kitchen and pantry. Two large 
bedrooms and two baths. Servant’s room 
with bath. Very unusual. References. 
Telephone PLaza 3-2533. 


Unfurnished 





EXPERT SPANISH TEACHER special- 
izes in preparing singers in Spanish rep- 
pens For information telephone 

Anderbilt 3-4196, or address “E. B. O.,” 
care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 

The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up. Used Small Grands, $10 up. 
MATHUSHEK, 14 East 39th St. (near 
Fifth Ave.), New York. 





MUSICAL 


study. Berthe Poncy Jacobson, piano, Peter 
Meremblum, violin, Kolia Levienne, cello, 
(all members of the Cornish Trio), Zeneida 
Sergeriva, piano, John Hopper, piano, Elean- 
or Nordhoff, harp, Ella Helm Boardman, 
voice, are among the members of the music 
faculty. 

Lore Deja, exponent of the Mary Wig- 
ham dance method, continues to head the 
dance department. Gertrude Weinzirl has 
returned from a year of study in Vienna, to 
her children’s dance classes. Kathleen Ort- 
mans, of the London Dalcroze School, is 
teaching Dalcroze Eurythmics. 

The art faculty includes Walter O. Reese, 
for commercial and advertising art; Well- 
and Lathrop, for color and design; Mark 
Tobey—on leave of absence—will return 
later to teach painting. Fencing, languages, 
literature, reading, grammar and lectures on 
current events are other subjects available. 


Werrenrath Sings in Hartford 

Reinald Werrenrath recently appeared in 
Hartford, Conn., before the Aetna-izers’ Na- 
tional Convention. The baritone offered 
Chumleigh Fair (Holliday), Star Eyes 
(Oley Speaks), Captain Stratton’s Fancy 
(Taylor) and other numbers, including Du- 
na and Walter Damrosch’s setting of Danny 
Deever. The Hartford Daily Courant notes 
that “Mr. Werrenrath was in_ excellent 
voice,” and adds that he “repeated the suc- 
cess he has always made in these favorite 
songs.” The Hartford Daily Times re- 
marks that “he sang with a clarity of diction 
and an elegance of style which have long been 
associated with his work.” 


Grace Hofheimer Presents Pupil 


race Hofheimer pre- 
sented her student Esther Puchkoff in a 
piano recital in Steinway Hall. Miss Puch- 
koff played a Bach prelude and fugue in A 
flat major, the Chopin sonata op. 26, noc- 
turne in G major, Ballade in G minor, De- 
bussy’s Sunken Cathedral, Albeniz’ Segeuda 
with Palmgren’s The Sea and a Chopin ma- 
zurka as encores. 

Miss |Puchkoff showed excellent musician- 
ship. Among the musicians in the audience 
were Arthur Newstead, Leslie Hodgson, 
William Larkin, Mr. and Mrs. Strongin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederic Freemantel, Gustave 
Becker, Elsa Rufflin, Miss Costikgan and 
Isabel Lowden. 


On September 16, (¢ 


Harold Lond Sings Several 
Recitals 


Land, baritone, sang at the Hall 
at New York University on Sep- 
tember 13. The program was broadcasted 
over NBC. The same afternoon he was 
heard in recital at the Brooklyn Home for 
the Aged. September 15 the baritone gave 
a recital following a dinner at the residence 
of J. Frank Curran; and on September 20 
Mr. Land gave a concert in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
his fourth appearance in that city. 


Scholarships Offered at New York 
College of Music 

With the opening of its fifty-third year 
the New York College of Music offers a 
number of free and partial scholarships to 
pupils. Examinations are held Friday after- 
noons at three o’clock during October, in 
the College Building, 114-116 East 85th 
Street. Carl Hein and August Fraemcke, 
who succeeded the late Alexander Lambert, 
are the directors of this pioneer music 
school. 


Harold 


of Fame 


To Present American Ballet 
The American 
a ballet for the 
Exposition of 


3allet Guild is presenting 
entire week at the Annual 
Women’s Arts and Indus- 
tries at the Hotel Astor, in New York, 
which began on September 30 and con- 
tinues until October 6. 

The ballet is under the direction of La 
Sylphe, Prima Ballerina of the Guild, who 
appears twice on the program each evening 
in a Chinese number and a peacock fantasy. 


Toscanini’s Arm Improved 


Arturo Toscanini is at St. Moritz, Switz- 
erland, and nearly recovered from a recent 
inflammation of the arm. The incapacity 
was not due to the Bologna incident several 
months ago when the conductor was attacked 
physically by a group of overheated Fascist 
patriots. It is expected that Toscanini will 
be ready to assume his New York duties 
this season without postponement or delay. 


Dr. 8. A. Baldwin to Retire 


Dr. Samuel A. Baldwin has announced his 
retirement at the close of the present sem- 
ester from the faculty of City College, New 
York, where he has taught for twenty-five 
years. Dr. Baldwin is also an organist and 
composer, and in 1907 inaugurated a series 
of free public organ recitals which have con- 
tinued since that time without interruption. 


Mei a With Seagle 


_In a recent issue of the Musical Courier, 
Corinna Mura was referred to as a pupil of 
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OPERA NOVELTIES FOR 
BERLIN 


Bertin.—The Berlin Municipal 
Opera has announced as coming nov- 
elties, Verdi's Macbeth, Berlioz’s 
Beatrice and Benedict; de Fealla’s 
ballet, Chapeau Tricorne, Berthold 
Goldschmidt’s Der Gewaltige Hahnrei, 
Manfred Gurlitt’s Soldaten, Offen- 
bach’s Madame 1’Archiduc, and von 
Waltershausen’s Oberst Chabert. 
Newly mounted operas will include 
Rienzi, Magic Flute, Elektra, Girl 
of the Golden West, and Taming of 
the Shrew (by Gotz). = 











Pauline Gold, who has been associated with 
Oscar Seagle for many years. Miss Mura 
is studying with Mr. Seagle and has been at 
the Seagle Colony at Schroon Lake, N. Y. 


Marie Rosamond to Give 
Musicales 

Marie Rosamond, soprano, will give a 
series of three musicales at the Savoy- 
Plaza Hotel, New York City. The first 
will take place on October 6 with Vincent 
Sorey, violinist, assisting. The remaining 
musicales will take place on October 20 and 
November 3. Other assisting artists will be 
Vittorio Verse, pianist, and Ernst Meyen, 
cellist. 


Auditions for New York Debuts 
_The Audition Committee of the New 
York Madrigal Society will hear singers and 
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instrumentalists who are ready for a New 
York debut on Wednesday morning, Octo- 
ber 7, at 11:30, at 817 Steinway Hall. The 
committee announces that application must be 
be made through the secretary, that no audi- 
tions will be held without a previous inter- 
view. 


Sharlow at Storm King School 


Myrna Sharlow, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, recently gave a 
song recital at the Storm King School, 
Cornwall, N. Y. Miss Sharlow’s program 
included operatic arias, folk songs and 
Lieder by Hugo Wolff and Schumann. The 
folk songs were Scotch, German, Greek, 
French, Negro and Swedish. Edwin Mc- 
Arthur was the accompanist. 


Sebel to Give Interesting Program 

When Frances Sebel gives her fourth 
New York recital in Carnegie Hall on Oc- 
tober 4, the entire program with the ex- 
ception of an aria by Mendelssohn will con- 
sist of compositions by contemporary com- 
posers—Spanish, American, German and 
English. The Spanish songs by Obradors 
are to be heard for the first time, also the 
air to Athene from Hypatia by Mana-Zucca, 
still in manuscript. 


Josef Hofmann “At Home” 

“At Home” will be celebrated by Josef 
Hofmann next week for on October 5 he 
and Mrs. Hofmann are to motor from their 
Maine cottage to their winter domicile at 
Merion, Pa. Immediately after his arrival 
the Maestro is to take up his regular duties 
at the Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia. 
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Artists’ Everywhere 


(Continued from page 25) 
versity, he conducts courses in Westchester 
Conservatory, White Plains, N. Y 

Ethel Pyne, soprano, recently gave a 
recital at the home of Mrs. A. H. Lennox, 
Wiscasset, Me., for the benefit of the Ca- 
thedral, Washington, D. C. Her capable 
accompanist was Mary Hobson. Miss Pyne 
appeared in several concerts during the sum- 
mer. 

Paul Savage, teacher of voice, spent the 
summer at Lake Moraine, Hamilton, N. Y. 
While there he had a large class of pupils 
from Norwich and Sherburne, N. Anne 
Hamilton, who toured two seasons with 
Gigli, and Florence Bullard who gave a New 
York recital last year, are his pupils. 

The School of Sacred Music, Clarence 
Dickinson, Mus. Doc., director, announces 
resumption of classes at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Students prepare 
there for posts in churches, and as composers 
for which degrees are granted. 


MUSICAL 


John Prindle Scott, spending the sum- 
mer as usual at The Scottage, McDonough, 
N. Y., gave several Sings there; these 
“Sings” are in reality community choruses, 
at which artists from New York, Boston, 
Binghamton and near-by towns appear as 
soloists. 


Klare Marie See, graduate of the Gar- 
cia-vonKlenner vocal school, has returned to 
the scene of her activities at Jacksonville, 
Ill., where she is in charge of the voice de- 
partment of a state institution. 


Myrna Sharlow sang at the annual In- 
ternational Student Conference of the In- 
stitute of International Education, at the 
Storm King School at Cornwall-on-Hudson. 


The Soloists Musicale, Mary Wright 
Cutajar, founder-president, purposes to give 
monthly musicales in the Women’s Univer- 
sity Club Rooms, New York. The organi- 
zation is devoted to the interests of artists 
and the works of American composers. 


Wesley G. Sontag’s compositions, Lul- 
laby and Twilight, were sung by Emily 
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Roosevelt, soprano, at a recent concert at the 
Old Farm School, Rye, N. Y 


Alexander Stavracky, pianist and teach- 
er, has a class of pupils of various ages in 
Brooklyn; his pupils’ recital in Carnegie 
Hall last season was noted at the time in 
the metropolitan papers. 

Ralfe Leech Sterner, Ruth Wolff, his 
assistant at the New York School of Music 
and Arts, and Anna De Cew, graduate 
pupil of that institution, spent a holiday at 
Waneta Lake, Watkins Glen, N. Y., with 
Arthur Lofgren and family. They have re- 
turned to their respective duties. 

Theodore Strong, San Francisco organ- 
ist, gave recitals at the Christian Scientist 
Benevolent Home in that city September 12, 
and also played recitals at the Fifth Church 
September 24 and 25; he will appear at the 
Civic Auditorium October 9. He is in 
charge of the Happy Hour over Radio KPQ. 

George I. Tilton is organist and choir- 
master in Trenton, N. J., where he has a 
junior, senior and quartet choir. 


Carl Weinrich, organist, successor to 
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Lynnwood Farnam at the Church of the 
Holy Communion, New York, is to continue 
the all-Bach recitals instituted by Mr. Far- 
nam. He plans a double series of these, to 
take place Sundays at 2:30, and Monday 
evenings at 8, beginning October 4 and con 
tinuing through the month. 


John Barnes Wells, tenor, composer 
and teacher, has resumed instruction as well 
as his church position in New York City. 

Steuart Wilson, English tenor, will 
make another American tour of four weeks, 
in January and February. Owing to the, 
limited time Mr. Wilson’s appearances will: 
be confined to the eastern states. : 


Edna Zahm, soprano, of the former 
Wagner Opera Company, sang September 
10 with a Baden-Baden company, Germany. 
She plans to return to America this month. 


Ethel Zigalatski, of Waterbury,. Conn., 
was present at the biennial meeting of the 
N. F. of M. C., in San Francisco. Recitals 
by herself and pupils in the past have had 
attention from local daily papers. 





Foreign 
BELGIUM 


Brussels: A. Getteman, 12, rue d’Arenberg. 


FRANCE 
Paris: Natalie de Bogary, 
Villiers. 
Monaco and Riviera: Sebastien Jaspard, 
detta, Saint Dévote, Monaco. 
GERMANY 


Hugo Leichtentritt, 


Elsa Thalheimer, 


113 Avenue de 


La Ve- 


Berlin: Dr. Winterfeldstr. 
Sa. 


Cc Saco Dr. Antwerpener 
Strasse 35. 

Dresden: Elina Janson, 

Frankfort-on-Main: Hermann 


strasse 4, 
Hamburg: Edith Weiss-Mann, Isestrasse 81. 
Leipsic: Dr, Adolf Aber, Pestalozzistrasse 3. 
Munich: Albert Noelte, Reitmorstrasse 19. (Sum- 
mer only). 


GREAT BRITAIN 
William Saunders, 102 


W. J. Bowden, 22, 


Robert-Kochstrasse 9. 
Lismann, Stadel- 


Edinburgh: Comiston 
oad, 

Liverpool: 
Park. 


Fern Grove, Sefton 


HOLLAND 


Amsterdam: Eveleth van Geuns, Olympiaplein 


Straat 31. 


Accredited Musical Courier Correspondents 


HUNGARY 
Dr. Aladar Toth, Papnovelde 


IRISH FREE STATE 
M. F. Linehan, 37 Wellington Road. 


ITALY 


Mario Labroca, via Icilio 20. 
Guido M. Gatti, Corso Giovanni Lanza 96. 


POLAND 
Warsaw: S. Matuksz Glinski, Kapucynska 13. 
Lemberg (Lwéw): Alfred Plohn, Legionow 5. 


SPAIN 


Madrid: Dr. Edgar Istel, Ayala, 144. 
Barcelona: Tomas Orts-Climent, Calle di Consejo 
de Ciento 90. 


SWITZERLAND 


Geneva: Georges Perret, rue Michel Chauvet 3. 
Zurich: Josef Kisch, Seefeldstrasse 62. 


Budapest: 


Dublin: 


Rome: 
Turin: 


Domestic 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Alice Graham, 2135 Highland Ave. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco: Constance Alexandre, 1865 Cali 


fornia St. 


FLORIDA 
Annie Ford Wight, 


KANSAS 
Bethany 


MARYLAND 


Emanuel Daniel, 503 St. 


MICHIGAN 


Helen Baker Rowe, 


Miami: Miami Conservatory. 


Lindsborg: Oscar Lofgren, College. 
Baltimore: 


Paul Place. 


Grand Rapids: 
Ave., E. 


119 Prospect 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: Earle G. Killeen, 
Minnesota, 


University of 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis: Noah Weinstein, 624 Central National 
Bank Bldg. 

NEBRASKA 

Jean P. Duffield, 5107 

NEW YORK 

Binghamton: Maude S. Cooke, 7 Edward Street. 
Buffalo: Louise H. Marvin, 254 Highland Ave. 

Syracuse: Harold L. Butler, Syracuse University. 

OHIO 


Marie Dickore, 3325 Burnet Ave. 
Rosa H. Widder, 2741 Hampshire Rd. 


Omaha: Underwood Ave. 


Cincinnati: 
Cleveland: 


OREGON 


Portland: John R. Oatman, 713 Couch Bldg 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Margaret M. 
Florence Ave. 
Pittsburgh: Ralph Lewando, 


Philadelphia: Coddington, 5808 
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TENNESSEE 


Memphis: Mrs. A. Denny du Bose, 
ran vd. 


Elysian Ave 


217 N. Wal 


=XAS 


Mrs. Hallett Johnson, 
Katherine B. 


El Paso: 
Houston: 
Blvd. 
San Antonio: 
enue E 


514 N. Mesa Ave 
Morgan, 1117 Jackson 
Mrs. 


Stanley Winters, 511 Av 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond: John George Harris, 


Ave. 


405 N. Shields 
WASHINGTON 


Seattle: John Hopper, 710 E. Roy St 


CANADA 


Toronto: Arleigh Jean Corbett, 26 Sumr 
Gardens. 


nerhill 














BERTHA YOCUM 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
New York Paris Vienna 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73 St., New York 
B 


FREDERICK =CROMWEED 


Pianist — AcCOMPANIST — CoacH — TEACHER 
16 West 64th St., N. Y.C. Tel. TRafalgar 7-7860 





aker Building, 1520 Chestnut St. 4 philadelphia 
MME. 


tiuin CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 


VERA NETTE 


uit tome TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF M 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. * ag 





sc 
SUs. 7-9155 





EDOARDO OLGA G. 


SACERDOTE 


Vocal Studios—609 Kimball Hall, Chicago—Sehool of Opers 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Will accept a limited number of pupils for season 1931-1932 
Address: 490 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Tel.: STagg 2-2957 


RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL Stupi0s 
Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Radio 
Appointment only: 171 West 71st St., New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-7737 
E. 


GRIMARD 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Pupil of Jean Martapoura of the Paris Grand Opera 
Srupio 67, 3505 Broapwar, N. ¥. Tel. EDgecombe 4-9656 


RAPHAEL ODIERNO 


Bass-Baritone 
VOICE CULTURE 
New York Tel.: BRyant 9-646¢ 








37 West 46th St., 








Buy From Your Local Dealer 

















beautifully printed on the best paper! What 
more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Complete catalogue of 
free on request. 
Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 
parents appreciate the saving. 


. 
ENTURY {fives you the world’s best music 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


over 2500 compositions 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
235 W. 40th Street, New York City 








HANS BLECHSCHMIDT 


Conductor, German Grand Opera Co. 


COACHING IN GERMAN LIEDER and OPERA 
c/o German Grand Opera Co., 11 W. 42nd 8t., New York 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
STupio: 215 W. 75th St., N, Y. Tel: TRafalgar 7-2377 


Wilson LAMB 


ARITONE EACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, be and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 


RUTH CO 


SPEOIALIST IN OPeRATIC REPERTOIRE 
Van Dyck Studio Bidg., 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 
Tel: COlumbus 5-1370 — WaAshington Heights re teas 


:SANTELLI 


SOPRANO 
: Season 1931-1932 now booking 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th 8&t., N. Y. 


MORTON LANG 


Piano ineenuctese—Conce~Aecerpanent 
pouting 
201 West 77th 8t., N. YY 


CATHERINE WIDMANN 


COACH — TEACHER OF PIANO 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd &t., 
Phone: TRaf. 7-6700 


o MONTI-GORSEY 


Oo 
4 DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
A 











Accompanist 
Coach 

















Ravinia Opera COMPANY 


911 Kimball Hall 
Concert Singer 


V.NOLA 2 


Mr. Nola can aig 8 singer from the So atney rudiments 

of voice culture the highest pinnacle of perfection. 

FREE VOICE TRIAL. 

STUDIO 605, STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
Tel.: Clrele 17-9006 of STillwell 4-0679 


Chicago 
Operatic and 





WIOLIN MWHEASTERY 


HARRY 


KOWNONOVEE Cm 


Studio: 1265 Walton Ave., Bronx, N. Y. Tel. JErome 7-8042 


ANGELO MATURO 


VOICE, REPERTOIRE AND OPERATIC COACH 
Address: 16 E. 42nd St. (9th Floor) New York 
Telephone: VAnderbilt 3-6486 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


TENOR 


a West 89th St., 
el.: SChuyler 4- 7535 


GRACE LEONARD 


OPERA— RECITA -—ORATORIO 
703 Steinway Hall, New York City 


ELSA HOTTINGER 


LEADING CONTRALTO 
Strasbourgh, France 








Address: New York 








Theatre Municipal, 


ETHEL PYNE 


Soprano 
CONCERT—_RECITAL 
Mgt. Mollie Croucher, 119 West 57th St., New York 


UNION CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Competent and Well Known Instructors in the 
Various Branches. Boras B. Fuisisu, Director 


784 SARATOGA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


HELEN ELMA BRETT 


NEW VOCAL METHOD 
Specialist in correcting tremolo, breaks, 
limited range, etc. 

Class lessons $3. Private lessons $10 
French Singing Diction Classes $1.00 
Studio: 205 West 57th St., New York City 
Tel. Circle 7-5420 


























FRANCIS YOUNG 


Teacher of Piano—Specialist in Technique 


Training for Concert 
Stage or Teaching 


725 Riverside Drive 
New York City 
Phone ED geccmb 4-8682 
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Installments in Doles 

In the good old days, piano and furniture 
dealers had practically a monopoly on in- 
stallment selling and there were many ex- 
pressions of doubt as to whether this method 
of selling would become profitable. It has 
been many years since piano dealers began 
selling their pianos on time payment plans. 
Thirty-five or forty years ago banks were 
inclined to attempt to discount installment 
paper for piano dealers but the work in- 
volved in collecting such payments was very 
dificult. Those who bought pianos on the 
installment plan refused to go to banks to 
make $25 or $30 monthly payments. The 
banks would not accept installments running 
over six months and the dealer selling on 
three or four years’ time had such a large 
amount of frozen paper that it required an 
enormous capital to carry it. 

Therefore, the piano trade created dis- 
count banks, or as they were first called, 
discount companies. These discount banks 
grew to immense proportions particularly 
after the automobile manufacturers and fur- 
niture dealers began doing business with 
them. There are many of us in the piano 
trade who can recall with vivid remembrance 
the discussions in the columns of the Musical 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
rue Act oF ConGress or AuGusT 24, 1912, 
or Musicat Courter, published weekly at 
New York. N. Y., for October 1, 1931. 
State or New York 

County or New York f *§ 

Bef_ce me, a Notary Public in 
State and county aforesaid, personally 
Geo. H. Hilbert, who, having been duly 
according to law, deposes and says that_he is 
the Business Manager of the Musical Courier, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication fo » date shown in the above caption, 
required by Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the mames and addresses of the pub 
managing editor, and business mana 


and for the 
appeared 
sworn 


lisher, editor, 
ger are 
Publisher, Musical Courier Company, Inc., 

1 West 57th St., New York, N. Y 
Editor, Leonard Liebling 

113 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, Thornton W. Allen, 

i13 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Business Manager, Geo. H. Hilbert, 
113 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Musical Courier Company, Inc., 

113 West 57th St., New York, N. Y 
tockholders wning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock, Geo. H. Hilbert, 
113 West th St., New ork, N. Y 


Owner, 


S 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders, owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities, are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holders appear upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circu ances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

Geo. H. Hivserr, 
Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th 

day of September, 193 
[Seal] Cuartes H. Eston, 
Notary Public, New York County, 
Certificate filed in N. Y. C ’ 


Commission expires 


Courier Extra when an Omaha firm began 
advertising pianos for a down payment and 
a carrying charge of $5 per month. It was 
contended that no house could carry its in- 
stallment paper on this basis. That Omaha 
house is still in existence and it has done 
a great deal of business upon the above basis. 
They believed, and still believe, that it is 
better to sell a piano for $5 a month, and 
collect that $5, than to sell a piano for $10 
a month and only collect $5 of the payment. 

Several years ago I had occasion to in- 
vestigate the outcome of this $5 collection 
and I discovered the Omaha firm had not 
quite succeeded in getting all of its collec- 
tions through even at the rate of $5 a month. 
In almost every case the $5 installment re- 
sulted in the average of $3 a month. 

One of the piano manufacturers who sur- 
vived the present depression has made money 
in trade-in piano installment paper for the 
pianos they produce. This method has en- 
abled the dealer to digest his frozen capital. 
The discount banks took over the dealer’s 
installment paper and with discounts and 
brokerage fees paid the dealer 80 per cent 
in cash. This left the dealer with 20 per 
cent equity when the last payments were 
made. ‘ 

We are apt to feel that piano dealers are 
not as honest in their advertising as many 
other retail organizations who sell on the 
time-payment plan. As an example, an ad- 
vertisement called to my attention from a 
city of over 100,000 inhabitants makes the 
$5 per month offer of the Omaha house of 
thirty-five years ago look very expensive. 
The heading of this advertisement announces 
a “September Bargain Festival,” and under 
this head is the following proposition: 


COURIER 


for $100 and over. It does not require much 
figuring to see that 45c down and $2 weekly 
on a $25 sale is not so bad—that is, if 
collections are properly made—and herein 
is the great trouble from which practically 
all the piano houses suffer. 

The smaller the payments the higher the 
past-due percentage. This is due to the 
fact that the average piano dealer is afraid 
to push his collections and generally when 
a piano is sold for $300 or $350, $10 down, 
and $5 per month, there is a fear in the 
mind of the dealer that the customer may 
find out that the piano is worth only $200. 
The dealer has been lax in his collections 
because he has made a big profit, but what 
was the big profit worth when it represented 
only. figures in books and the paper de- 
teriorated to the value of 35c or 40c on the 
dollar because of the large percentage past- 
due? 

The department store whose advertisment 
I quote is a very successful house and does 
a great business. The majority of their 
business, however, is of the cash and carry 
plan which eliminates one of the greatest 
overheads in the retail business establish- 
ments. 

The questions for the piano dealer to con- 
sider at the present time, and which will 
make or break him, are overhead, inventory, 
and collections. If a dealer will just put 
on his desk a little sign to remind him, 
a slogan which was fastened upon my mind 
years ago—“Collect Now,’—he will be do- 
ing his greatest duty. This is the only 
method of making time payment plan sell- 
ing profitable. That is, to “Collect Now.” 
No man can increase his piano business with 
a 50 or 60 per cent past-due or even with 
a 25 per cent past-due. If one will but study 
and solve the problem of how to make a 
dollar in capital earn its living he has solved 
the problem of making his business profit- 


able. 
* * * 


Installment Selling 


It has been thought by many that install- 
ment selling has had much to do with bring- 
ing about the present condition of depression. 
Many believe that those who sold on the in- 
stallment plan wrecked their business; how- 
ever, it seems that the installment method 
has held its own, and while there are many 








Delivers Any Purchase Up to $100.00 


r ao. 
Small Weekly Payments on Any Purchase 

Pay only 50¢ weekly on any purchase to... 

Pay only 75¢ weekly on any purchase amounting te. _»»__ 

Pay only $1.00 weekly on any purchase i 
Pay only $1.25 weekly on any purchase ing to 

Pay only $1.50 weekly on any purchase ing to — 

Pay only $1.75 weekly on any purchase amounting to - 

Pay only $2.00 weekly on any purchase amounting to . 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES! NO CARRYING CHARGES! 
See How Easy It Is To Have All the Furniture You Need 


$25-00 




















When we compare these figures with that 
of the $5 a month plan which created such 
a sensation when the Omaha house adver- 
tised it, we wonder if it will be possible to 
make any profit on the proposition. Yet 
when we figure it out, it is easy to see that 
this retail house will get more money out 
of the small payments than the Omaha con- 
cern. A weekly payment of $2 on a pur- 
chase amounting to $100 would bring the 
intake to over $8 a month. The Omaha 
house obtained $5 a month on pianos sold 


business men who took up installment sell- 
ing of articles that lost tangible value, the 
tangible articles that did not deteriorate 
or lose great value through use have held 
their own. The following from the World’s 
Work of August says: 

A year and a half ago, in the early days of 
our entrance into a depression which had 
already overtaken other countries, it was 
predicted by certain prophets that we would 
come to grief on the rocks of installment 
buying. 





THE COMSTOCK, 


CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 
Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Upright Keys, Actions and 
Hammers, Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte lvory for the Trade 


1931 


“Our prophets assured us that installment 
buying was a risky method of promoting 
sales; that it overextended the purchasing 
power of the consumer and tempted him to 
extravagances which he could ill afford; that 
the old method of cash payment down was 
the only safe method of selling goods; and 
that the whole system of part-time pur- 
chases would collapse, to the great disad- 
vantage of American industry, in the first 
real test of a depression. 

“These theories do not stand up, in the 
light of an extensive survey recently com- 
pleted by the Department of. Commerce in 
conjunction with the National Retail Credit 
Association, The survey covered every sec- 
tion of the country. In twenty-five repre- 
sentative cities, 513 retail concerns opened 
their books to the government’s investiga- 
tors. The experience of merchants of elec- 
trical equipment is a typical experience. 

“In 1929, before the depression started, 
these merchants were actually selling 71.2 
per cent of their goods on the installment 
plan. What happened in the depression year 
of 1930? The merchants of electrical goods 
encountered no calamity. Installment sales 
continued to account for 70.4 per cent of 
their business in the last half of 1930. Their 
normal experience during boom times had 
shown that 11.8 per cent of their sales would 
be returned or repossessed. In 1930 this fig- 
ure rose fractionally to 12.6 per cent. 

“In the opinion of Dr. Julius Klein, as- 
sistant secretary of commerce, the results of 
the government’s survey wholly justify the 
practice of seling serviceable goods on part- 
time payments. As a system, installment 
buying has been put to the most grilling of 
tests by a world depression of almost unpar- 
alleled intensity, and it has demonstrated its 
right to survive.” 


October 3, 





WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manu- 
factured in the musical center 
of America for sixty-two years 


Factory and Offices 
Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Sts. 
NEW YORK 





MATHUSHEK | 


“Known for Tone 
Since 1863” 





ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
GREAT PIANOS 


Factory and general offices 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 








BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want 
Anything in Music 
REMEMBER YOUR HOME 
DEALER 














New York 





STEINWAY 


The Instrument of the Immortals 


Hamburg 


London 








Choose your piano ab 

the artists do. Todays 

great ones prefer the 
sBALDWIN - 


Baldwin x 


CHOOSE YOUR PIANO AS THE ARTISTS D® 


Pianos 




















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 39TH St., New York 
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NORA FAUCHALD 
cang during August at the Kiwanis Cc 
vention in North Dakaota with much suc 


cess and was immediately re-engaged for 
PROF. AND MRS. ALBERT NOLTE next season. As a result of this appear- 
AND VIOLA PHILO arrived in New York a week ago Monday $i 2 gy Agen 7 > a tour of = ry 
vib; rs r . - re , . ~ fy ‘ , ‘ . > * anshase ton O he country cqgmnng m ctoover 
photographed while on concert tour with MRS. ERICH KLEIBER Peat poe ol aerated - ——_ = Other important engagements are being 
“ ° 9° . — ‘ od uw" Ye ssoctate us W er 
Roxy. Mme. Schumann-Heink and Viola on the bridge of the S.S. Bremen with vith the Civic Oecktsiva Ge Parag lae need booked by Haensel and Jones, her mana- 
Philo gave a joint recital in Lafayette, Ind., Captain Zeigenbem enroute to New York, Jesteen - Diaiie the yeh sap ‘i? s gers. (Photo by Vincent.) 
on April 14, 1931. Miss Philo is the re- where she arrived on September 21. ste pak ee oe ee ee 
Sient of & interesting. letter from Prof. Nolte was in Munich and acted as 
- ‘ partis, : Musical Courier corresponde here 
Schumann-Heink, who writes that she lis- ia WINEr: GOrTAapeNmENe INOPE. 
tened in on the radio to Aida on the hour 
“Thru the Opera Glass.” She praises her 
artistry and expresses great interest in 
Miss Philo. 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 


a h : VR. AND MRS. EDWIN HUGHES 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR, aN ay : : : 
“ ; - Yea a : n their vacation at Somes Sound, Mt. 
Metropolitan tenor, and his young wife at 7 Desert Island. These two artists will make 
Bayreuth, thotographed in front of the a their first appearance of the season in 
Festspielhaus with their imported Amer- FC. €GPPICUS, two-piano recital at Connecticut College 
" - epweaed tcan car. _ After his appearances at Bay- cxrecutive vice-president of Columbia Con- Vew London, Conn., November 4, f 
YOLANDA GRECO, reuth in Tristan, Tannhdauser, Walkuere, certs Corporation, on board the Bremen, by a Town Hall recital, November 
Italian-American harpist, on horseback in Mr. Melchior left for an operatic season returning from a summer in Europe. a southern concert tour the latter part « 
the Adirondacks. in South America. (Cosmos News Photo.) the same month. 


The Corkscrew es Paro TT lets The Organ Grinder 
TWO SCENES FROM YASHA YUSHNY’S BLUE BIRD 
‘The Corkscrew is an amusing sketch in which the national drink of six countries is described in its native language. For example, Vodka representing Russia; Whiskey, England: 
and Cognac, France. 7 hese and other sketches, gay and mellow, are included in the rebertory of the Russian revue which has been booked by N. B. C. through arrangement with 
S. Hurok who is bringing them to this country. The coast to coast tour opens October 23 in Quebec, and the company will probably reach New York in April. (Phot 
Vereenigde Fotobureaux ) ‘ ; 
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(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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YELLY D’ARANYI 


Hungarian Violinist 





MyrA HEss 


English Pianist 


RENCE VANT 


Who Will Appear in Joint Concert 
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